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Yes.  it*s  a  good  move,  and  likely  to  pay  big  dividends 
in  increased  sales  if  you  pack  your  product  in  Mono 
Containers.  Safe,  simple  and  hygienic.  Mono  Con* 
uiners  can  be  attractively  printed  in  any  design  or 
colouring.  Samples  and  details  available  on  request. 
Why  not  decide  now  ... 

...TO  POT  YOUR  PRODUCT  IN 
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G.  HAVINDEN  LIMITED 

71  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.  WELBECK  2814 
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BISCUITS 


CLARK'S 


gives  more  tint  per  ton 

So,  for  your  soups  and  sauces,  biscuits  and  cakes,  gravy  brownings 
and  every  other  foodstuff  for  which  Caramel  is  used :  — 


CLARK'S 

CLARK'S 


is  the  Caramel  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without 


is  the  Caramel  which  would  be  cheap  at  any  price 
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PURE  FOOD  YEAST 

^HIS  Pure  Food  Yeast,  which  is  sweet  and  has 
a  very  pleasant  “meaty ’’flavour,  is  produced 
in  the  West  Indies  by 

COLONIAL  lOQD  YEAST  LTD. 

It  has  a  high  Protein  content  and  is  one  of  the 
richest  known  sources  of  B  vitamins,  riboflavin 
and  nicotinic  acid,  and  is  of  superfine  quaiity. 
Pure  Food  Yeast  is  exceilent  for  flavouring  and 
for  inciusion  in  both  dry  and  wet  foods. 

SELLING  AGENTS: 

COOPER  FRIEND  ft  CO., 

Head  Office:  33-3S,  EASTCHEAP.  LONDON,  E.C.3 
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Radioactivity  to  Solve  Food 
Problems  ^ 

HEN  he  hears  all  the  flutter  about  the 
claims  made  by  the  Russian  biologist, 
Lycenko,  the  practical  plant-breeder  or  stock- 
raiser  often  inclines  to  lift  his  eyebrows  and  look 
knowing.  Crude  as  may  be  some  of  the  Russian 
ideas,  a  little  shake-up  in  the  field  of  orthodox 
genetics  will  do  no  harm ;  and  it  is  a  trifle  ironical 
to  find  that  in  their  own  way  the  Americans  are 
hard  at  work  along  the  same  track.  A  month  or 
so  ago  Mr.  David  E.  Lilienthal  of  Tennessee 
Valley  fame,  and  now  chairman  of  the  U.S.A. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  uttered  his  thoughts 
about  the  possible  uses  of  radioactive  elements  in 
the  field  of  plant  breeding. 

One  group  of  new  experiments,  says  Mr.  Lilien¬ 
thal,  will  test  whether  the  heredity  of  plants,  and 
perhaps  even  of  cattle,  can  be  modified  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  intense  radiation.  Atomic  science,  in 
brief,  will  be  used  to  speed  up  the  production  of 
new  plant  and  animal  strains  that  will  grow  better, 
yield  more,  and  be  more  resistant  to  disease. 

The  scheme  will  begin  with  potatoes,  maize, 
and  peanuts.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  create 
strains  of  potatoes  more  or  less  resistant  to  wire- 
worms  and  other  pests,  and  with  better  keeping 
quality. 

The  idea  of  utilising  radioactive  elements  for 
this  purpose  is  not  a  new  one ;  but,  it  may  be 
asked:  where  precisely  does  it  differ  from  the 
Lycenko  claims  that  man  may  speed  up  the  rate 
of  mutation  in  plants  and  animals?  True,  the 
Russians  appear  to  pin  their  faith  to  climatic  and 
nutritional  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the 
growing  plants  at  moments  when  they  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  responsive  to  such  influences.  Ultimately, 
however,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  these 
environmental  types  of  action  and  the  more  defi¬ 
nitely  shock  tactics  of  the  radioactive  school. 

In  fact,  the  “  cold  war  ”  seems  to  be  passing 
into  a  more  reasonable  phase  of  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  countries,  to  discover  who 
can  go  ahead  first  in  the  agricultural  field.  It  will 
certainly  be  a  more  attractive  phase  to  watch. 
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The  United  States  is  not  even  immune  from  the 
fever  to  launch  an  ambitious  plan  of  development. 
At  the  moment  there  lies  before  Congress  a  seven 
years’  plan  to  transform  the  arid  and  semi-arid 
areas  of  the  Western  States  into  thriving  agri¬ 
cultural  communities  by  means  of  large  irrigation 
and  hydro-electric  power  projects.  The  schemes 
cover  an  area  of  over  a  thousand  million  acres, 
an  area  diversified  in  its  geography  but  having 
the  main  characteristic  of  dryness.  About  40  per 
cent,  of  the  scanty  acreage  already  under  irriga¬ 
tion  lacks  a  full  season’s  supply  of  water.  Here, 
then,  is  a  practical  approach  to  the  world’s  food 
problem. 

Good  Work  by  the  Sugar  Beet 
Industry 

Work  for  all  at  beet  sugar  factories  during  the 
slack  season,  the  provision  of  rationed  food 
for  animals,  and  the  saving  of  currency  on 
imported  feedingstuffs  are  three  welcome  effects 
of  a  record  potato  crop.  Since  the  end,  in 
January,  of  the  1948-49  beet  sugar  season,  most 
of  the  factories  have  been  producing  potato  meal 
to  supplement  the  other  rationed  feedingstuffs 
available  for  livestock. 

Statistics  show  that  in  addition  to  the  bumper 
potato  crop,  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
during  the  past  season  has  been  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  industry,  an  output  of  no  less 
than  567,000  tons  being  achieved — 11,000  tons 
more  than  the  previous  record.  Average  yield  of 
sugar  beet  per  acre  was  also  high,  reaching  10' 84 
tons. 

Among  the  by-products  were  300,000  tons  of 
dried  sugar  beet  pulp,  which  was  returned  to  the 
42,000  growers  for  feeding  to  livestock,  and 
170,000  tons  of  molasses. 

These  figures  are  doubly  heartening  when  it  is 
recalled  that  before  the  war  a  committee  of  in¬ 
vestigation  had  recommended  the  scrapping  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  which  the  Government  of 
the  day  wisely  rejected.  That  Britain’s  18  sugar 
factories  (there  may  be  nineteen  shortly,  as 
the  Government’s  decision  is  awaited  on  the 
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proposal  to  erect  a  new  one  in  southern  England) 
are  proving  as  valuable  in  peace  as  in  war  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
home-grown  sugar  throughout  the  war  was 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
ration.  If  further  evidence  is  needed,  it  should 
be  noted  that  had  the  1948-49  output  been 
bought  from  dollar  sources,  a  cost  of  no  less  than 
52,500,000  dollars  would  have  been  involved. 


Science  and  Steaks 

Professor  J.  A.  Scott  Watson  prefaced  his  re¬ 
cent  lecture  on  “  Progress  in  Animal  Husbandry  ” 
by  some  general  comments  on  British  food 
problems,  and,  as  the  Head  of  the  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advisory  Service,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  any  opinions  he  expresses  are  more 
than  semi-official.  Indeed,  he  described  his  survey 
of  our  food  problems  as  “  a  certain  amount  of 
general  background  about  the  thoughts  that  are 
in  the  minds  of  Ministers  and  Government  De¬ 
partments  in  relation  to  the  future.” 

The  American  diet,  with  its  high  standard  of 
varied  proteins  and  fats,  is  based  upon  an  acreage 
of  agricultural  land  working  out  at  two  acres  per 
head  of  the  population  ;  in  this  country,  even  if  we 
include  all  the  sub-average  agricultural  land  like 
mountain  pastures  and  silt  soils,  we  have  only 
about  two-thirds  of  an  acre  per  head.  Many 
countries  in  such  a  position  have  been  driven  to 
adopt  a  low'  standard  of  diet.  In  the  past  we 
have  avoided  this  by  our  non-agricultural  world 
trade,  but  for  the  present  and  future  the  terms 
of  this  trade  seem  to  have  turned  permanently 
against  us.  The  occasional  theories  that  we  could 
feed  ourselves  entirely  would  inevitably  involve 
a  poor  standard  of  diet.  If  we  put  all  our  arable 
acreage  to  wheat  we  could  actually  raise  enough 
calories  to  feed  60  million  people ;  so  we  could 
certainly  feed  50  million  and  leave  some  acreage 
for  potatoes,  green  vegetable  crops,  etc.  That 
would  be  the  extreme  diet  of  self-sufficiency,  a 
“  bare  subsistence  diet.”  The  other  extreme 
would  be  to  devote  our  acreage  to  all  the  costly 
foods,  such  as  meat,  eggs,  fruit,  and  dairy  pro¬ 
duce,  which  would  lead  us  to  bankruptcy.  Some¬ 
where  between  these  two  a  carefully  balanced 
policy  had  to  be  chosen.  If  we  went  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  chops  and  steaks  and  eggs  and 
beer  we  should  find  that  we  had  not  produced 
enough  calories  to  keep  ourselves  working;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  did  not  want  any  more  ausr 
terity  in  our  diet  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Much  clearly  depended  upon  the  amount  of 


our  food  we  shall  be  able  to  buy  from  abroad 
after  1952,  when  Marshall  Aid  ends;  the  answer 
appeared  to  be  something  between  35  and  40  per 
cent,  of  our  total  food  needs.  But  before  the 
war,  in  terms  of  money  values,  we  were  produc¬ 
ing  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  our  food.  By  1952, 
therefore,  we  must  be  producing  at  least  60  per 
cent.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  official  policy  for 
raising  agricultural  output  to  50  per  cent,  above 
pre-war  value  by  1952  at  the  latest. 

This  could  never  be  achieved  if  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  land  as  before  the  war  were  devoted 
to  meat  production.  Not  only  must  more  of  our 
land  produce  crops  for  direct  human  nutrition, 
but  probably  more  of  the  oats  and  barley  that 
once  went  to  cattle  must  be  used  as  human  food. 
Our  livestock  farming  could  only  be  maintained 
if  we  learnt  how  to  keep  more  cattle  on  the 
smaller  acreage  available,  to  increase  meat  out¬ 
put  from  a  reduced  cattle-carrying  acreage  !  This 
was  Scott  Watson’s  main  point.  He  indicated 
that  this  task  could  be  tackled  by  better  control 
of  animal  diseases  to  reduce  the  enormous  toll  of 
wastage,  by  better  breeding,  which  was  now 
greatly  aided  by  the  possibilities  of  artificial  in¬ 
semination,  by  the  ^eater  use  of  fertilisers  for 
our  pastures,  and  by  improving  our  methods  of 
conserving  the  extra  grass  raised.  In  addition, 
the  new  science  of  endocrinology  offered  promises 
of  stimulating  an  animal’s  output  by  hormone- 
type  injections  or  diet  additions.  It  is  upon  these 
scientific  developments  and  their  application  that 
our  hopes  for  steak  and  chips,  bacon  and  eggs, 
or  even  a  cut  off  the  joint  whenever  we  feel 
hungry  are  dependent. 
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Colour  Bar 

Correspondents,  columnists,  leader  writers  in 
the  daily  Press  have  all  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  condemnation  or  praise  of  the  dyed  kipper, 
mostly  in  its  condemnation. 

The  play  of  Ayes  and  Noes  has  been  spirited, 
if  a  little  unconvincing.  Lord  Dunsany,  in  his 
letter  to  The  Times,  deplores  the  fact  that  the 
Labour  Go\'ernment  cannot  get  an  honest  kipper 
for  the  working  man.  More  indignant  protesters 
want  the  dyed  kipper  liquidated  by  the  police  or 
the  Government.  Others  cite  the  Isle  of  Man 
Act  of  Tynwald  which  prohibits  any  treatment 
of  herring  except  by  smoking,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Keys  testifies  to  the  popularity 
of  the  local  product  at  home  and  abroad.. 

“  If  the  smoked  kipper  were  placed  beside  the 
partly-smoked  dyed  kipper  on  a  fishmonger’s 
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oad  slab,  the  latter  would  be  the  one  to  be  sold.**  So 
wer  defence,  who  rely  mainly  upon  whole- 

pcf  someness  and  colour  attractions, 
tijg  The  little  pother  in  the  Press  produced 
UQ.  questions  in  the  House.  The  Food  Minister 
52j  disposed  of  the  matter  quite  cursorily.  People 
p^r  could  pick  and  choose  between  the  kipper  of 
for  their  predilection.  All  kippers,  whether  dyed  or 
)ve  not)  were  smoked.  No  general  legislation  was 
promised,  but  he  would  certainly  take  proceed- 
ro-  I  against  people  who  sold  as  kippers  herring 
e(j  which  were  not  smoked. 

And  so  the  storm  ends  until  the  next  time. 
,0  I  People  can  take  their  choice  between  a  heavily- 
smoked  herring  or  one  which  has  been  less 
smoked  and  has  been  nicely  coloured.  We  are 
wondering  whether  the  first-named  kind  is  not 
he  '^®y  being  “  caviare  to  the  general.** 

It- 

lis 

jd  Bacteriological  Standards  for 
ol  Canners*  Sugar 

Certain  modifications  in  the  methods  for  de- 
tecting  the  spores  of  thermophilic  bacteria  in 
canners*  sugar  are  suggested  by  T.  G.  Gillespy  m 
the  1947  annual  report  of  the  Campden  Fruit  and 
“  Vegetable  Preservation  Research  Station. 

Before  standards  could  be  discussed  it  was 
*  necessary  to  consider  the  conclusions  that  could 
be  legitimately  drawn  from  results  obtained  by 
^  standard  methods  of  bacteriological  analysis  of 

^  sugar,  and  to  this  end  the  detection  of  spores  of 

!  the  thermophilic  anaerobes  were  first  considered, 
followed  by  those  of  flat  sour  bacteria  in  samples 
I  of  sugar. 

The  much  greater  heat  resistance  of  spores  of 
thermophilic  anaerobes  as  compared  with  flat 
sour  spores  makes  it  desirable  to  harden  the 
1  standard  for  the  anaerobes.  Taking  the  Ameri¬ 
can  average  of  50  spores  of  flat  sour  bacteria  per 
10  g.  for  their  five  samples  as  the  standard  for 
a  single  sample,  the  maximum  fiducial  limits  at 
level  P  =  0  025  are  92  spores  per  10  g.,  and  this 
seems  a  reasonable  standard.  For  thermophilic 
spores,  it  is  felt  that  the  greatest  risk  that  can  be 
accepted  is  the  possibility  of  there  being  10  spores 
per  10  g.  at  level  P  =  0’025. 

,  It  is  suggested  that  the  standard  for  thermo¬ 
philic  anaerobes  be  eventually  hardened  by  the 
addition  of  inocula  of  5  ml.  of  the  20  per  cent, 
sugar  solution  (instead  of  the  present  8*88  ml.)  to 
each  of  ten  tubes  of  liver  broth.  Thermophilic 
anaerobes  should  not  be  detected  at  all  in  these 
tubes  (maximum — 4  spores  per  10  g.  at  level 
P =0-025),  or  if  detected  in  not  more  than  one 
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tube,  they  should  not  be  detected  at  all  in  a  dupli¬ 
cate  set  of  ten  tubes  (1/20  gives  a  maximum  of 
8  spores  per  10  g.  at  level  P  =  0-025). 

The  method  of  analysis  for  flat  sour  spores  also 
requires  emendation.  It  seems  likely  that  a 
standard  based  on  a  count  after  heating  the  sugar 
solution  for  80  min.  at  280"  F.  would  give  a 
better  picture  of  the  infection  in  the  sugar,  in 
view  of  the  findings  of  Knock  and  Baumgartner 
(Food  Manufacture,  1947,  22,  11),  which  are 
supported  by  the  author. 

Australian  Beef  Production  Scheme 

Britain  has  called  for  action  by  Australia  on 
the  projected  big  Queensland  and  Northern 
Territory  beef  production  scheme,  which  was 
proposed  by  Britain  over  four  months  ago,  when  it 
was  understood  that  Australia  had  been  offered  a 
ten-year  guarantee  to  take  meat  produced  under 
the  scheme. 

The  plan  envisaged  an  increase  in  meat  exports 
from  150,000  tons  to  250,000  tons  annually  within 
ten  years. 

It  seems  that  the  main  points  at  issue  are  the 
duration  of  the  agreement,  the  method  of  capital¬ 
isation,  and  prices.  Australia  was  anxious  for  at 
least  a  fifteen-year  minimum  guarantee,  but 
Britain  had  never  signed  an  agreement  of  more 
than  seven  years  for  imported  food. 

If  Britain  would  not  meet  Australia  on  this 
point  Australia  wanted  aid  in  capitalising  de¬ 
velopment  and  production,  which  would  involve 
thousands  of  miles  of  new  railways  and  hundreds 
of  new  stockyards  and  water  supply  heads. 

The  urgency  of  increasing  supplies  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  illustrated  by  the  present  difficult 
position  which  has  arisen  during  negotiations  for 
a  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Argentine  meat  contract. 

Pish  Spoilage  Detected  by  Chemical 
Means 

A  new  method  of  detecting  spoilage  in  fish, 
which  is  considerably  more  reliable  than  the 
common  practice  of  relying  on  the  sense  of  smell, 
was  announced  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

Promising  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  fish 
canning  industry,  the  procedure  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  testing  odour  intensities  by  chemical 
means,  according  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Lionel  Farber 
of  the  G.  W.  Hooper  Foundation,  University  of 
California  Medical  School,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
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fornia.  Apart  from  its  value  in  determining  the 
eondition  of  fish,  both  raw  and  canned,  the 
method  can  be  applied  to  many  other  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  spices,  coffee,  and  bread. 

The  principle  of  the  procedure  is  essentially 
based  on  the  physiological  act  of  smelling.  A 
measured  amount  of  chemically  cleaned  air  is 
drawn  through  a  definite  volume  of  a  suitably 
prepared  sample  of  the  fish,  and  the  volatile  sub¬ 
stances  contributing  to  the  odour  are  sucked  over 
a  vacuum  into  a  solution  of  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate  in  alkali,  which  reacts  with  the  volatile 
compounds. 

The  amount  of  change  of  the  test  solution,  de¬ 
termined  chemically,  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  volatile  substances  originally  present 
in  the  fish  sample.  The  determination  is  carried 
out  at  room  temperature,  and  the  fish  sample  is 
prepared  by  squeezing  the  original  raw  or  canned 
material  to  obtain  a  press  juice.  This  method  of 
estimating  the  state  of  preservation  of  fish  has 
proved  to  be  very  sensitive. 


Cutting  the  Dough  into  Doughnuts 

An  offshoot  from  the  chain  letter  game  has 
developed  in  New  York  suburbs,  according  to  a 
report  from  C.  V.  R.  Thompson  in  the  Dai/y 
Express. 

A  sudden  run  on  doughnuts  and  a  spate  of 
seeming  neighbourliness  prompted  the  investiga¬ 
tions  which  revealed  a  new  method  of  “  getting 
rich  quick.”  Apparently  the  game  is  played  in 
person  instead  of  through  the  post ;  an  initial 
investment  of  one  dollar,  twelve  nights  of  coffee¬ 
drinking  and  doughnut-eating,  and  compliance 
with  a  few  simple  rules  should  bring  in  a  return 
of  2,048  dollars  (£512). 

First  members  of  the  Pyramid  Club,  as  it  is 
called,  will  make  a  draw,  but  it  has  been 
calculated  that  for  all  members  of  one  club  to 
get  paid  off,  exactly  4,194,304  people  must  take 
coffee  and  doughnuts. 

We  know  strange  things  happen  here  too,  such 
as  the  offer  of  frogs  for  a  motor  bike  which  we 
commented  on  in  March.  Since  then,  we  heard 
tell  of  a  farmer  being  assessed  for  E.P.T.  while 
having  a  pretty  considerable  overdraft  at  the 
bank  who,  in  response  to  a  peremptory  demand, 
replied  by  telegram  saying  that  a  herd  of  cattle 
would  be  put  on  the  train  at  his  local  station,  if 
the  income  tax  inspector  concerned  would  be 
kind  enough  to  indicate  to  which  station  they 
should  be  consigned ;  but  surely  this  latest  effort 
from  America  “  takes  the  cake.’* 


A  Good  Start 

The  first  quarter  of  1949  has  set  off  at  a  fair 
pace  in  efforts  to  equal  the  “  food  follies  ”  an¬ 
nually  reported  in  a  post-war  world  of  tightened 
belts.  That  cargo  of  canned  crab  landed  at 
Liverpool,  for  example,  made  a  nice  little  story 
when  the  procession  of  Dr.  Summerskill’s  officials 
(‘‘  snoopers  ”  to  Mr.  Everyman)  escorted  it  on  its 
triumphant  journeyings,  promoted  to  high  esteem 
and  saved  from  the  degradation  of  the  Black 
Market.  On  a  smaller  scale,  yet  equally  titillat¬ 
ing,  was  that  other  journeying  through  the  street 
of  a  man  pushing  a  perambulator,  apparently  with 
twins  therein — until  a  policeman  stopped  him, 
scrutinised  the  pram  occupants,  and  found  two 
young  pigs,  fully  dressed  as  no  butcher  would 
ever  dress  them,  en  route  to  the  market  those 
crabs  had  escaped. 

But  always  our  American  friends  retake  the 
lead  whenever  we  get  off  to  a  nice  start  in  some¬ 
thing  new  in  gastronomy.  Last  year  we  were 
chagrined  when  the  all-British  “  new  youth-vita¬ 
min  G,  ”  and  the  “  vitaperm  ”  for  our  ladies  were 
outpaced  by  the  Philadelphians’  “  growth  vita¬ 
min  ”  rapidly  putting  their  head  in  the  clouds. 
And  now  our  promotion  of  the  crab  gives  way  to 
the  latest  tribute  to  another  shell-creature.  The 
Tennessee  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  is  to  use 
“  radio-isotopes,  by-products  of  atomic  research, 
for  developing  better  ways  of  fattening  oysters.” 
It  was  Sheridan  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
an  oyster  may  be  crossed  in  love.  It  was  an  old 
saying,  seeking  to  express  incredibility,  which 
asked  us  whether  we  had  ever  seen  an  oyster 
walk  upstairs.  There  may  come  a  time  when  we 
shall  be  ready  to  believe  anything,  even  to  next 
year’s  Cup-winners  being  an  obscure  village  team 
outdoing  Yeovil  by  training  on  champagne  and 
radio-oysters.  Lewis  Carroll  would  have  liked  to 
have  been  in  on  this,  with  no  doubt  a  revised 
version  telling  how 

Four  young  oysters  hurried  up. 

All  eager  for  the  treat; 

Their  coats  were  brushed,  their  faces  washed, 
Their  shoes  were  clean  and  neat. 

But  though  they’d  dined  on  a  dish  atomic 
Their  fate  was  fixed  by  the  gastronomic. 


TO  AUTHORS 

Food  Manufacture  is  prepared  to  consider  the 
publication  of  any  books  on  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  subjects  which  authors  might  care  to 
submit. 
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Electronic  Pea  Sorting 

In  the  treatment  of  peas  during  their  journey  from  farm  to  cannery,  machines  have 
been  used  in  Batchelor’s  dried  pea  factories  to  extract  every  type  of  waste  matter 
except  stained  peas,  which  had  to  be  removed  by  hand  before  the  unblemished  crop 
was  allowed  to  pass  to  the  cannery.  The  last  remaining  problem  was  to  replace  this 
hand  operation  by  machine.  This  article  describes  how  it  was  done. 


The  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  mechanical 
elimination  of  stained  peas  was  found  in  the 
U.S.A.  when  Mr.  Leslie  Mason,  joint  managing 
director,  was  on  a  visit  to  that  country  early  in 
1945.  All  difficulties  being  overcome,  the  first 
battery  of  electric  sorting  machines  was  shipped 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Already  at  Batchelor’s  Worksop  factory  a  new 
two-storey  building — the  first  of  an  ambitious  build¬ 
ing  programme — was  nearing  completion  to  house 
the  twenty-four  sorting  machines  and  their  ancil¬ 
lary  plant.  By  late  January,  1949,  installation 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  Pickard,  Bat¬ 
chelor’s  electronics  engineer,  and  Mr.  A.  Martin  of 
the  American  supplying  company,  was  complete, 
and  the  delicate  machinery  in  working  order. 

The  Electric  Eye 

For  a  decade  the  principle  of  the  electric  eye  has 
been  developed  and  adapted  to  an  ever-widening 
range  of  uses;  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Washington, 
for  instance,  this  device  “  sees  ”  the  legs  of  a  waiter 
as  he  approaches  a  door  and  causes  it  to  open  for 
him,  so  that  he  is  able  to  use  both  hands  for  carry¬ 
ing  his  tray. 

Such  a  sorting  machine  adapted  for  peas  is  re¬ 
liable,  able  to  function  endless  hours  without  rest, 
and  to  take  its  continuous  stream  of  food  “  on  the 
run. 


How  the  Machine  Works 

Raised  by  hoist  to  the  first  storey,  2  cwt.  sacks 
of  peas  are  fed  into  hoppers  from  which  are  sup¬ 
plied  the  small  feed  hoppers  above  the  machines, 
lined  up  side  by  side  with  their  resp>ective  control 
panels  in  two  rows  on  the  floor  below.  The  peas 
are  then  fed  photo-electrically  into  a  rotating  bowl, 
near  the  periphery  of  which  are  rows  of  holes 
through  which  light  from  a  latch  circuit  lamp  illu¬ 
minates  a  photo-tube  below;  as  soon  as  enough 
peas  are  in  the  bowl,  thereby  blocking  the  holes, 
the  latch  will  not  operate  and  no  more  peas  will  be 
released  until  a  sufficient  quantity  have  been  carried 
away  to  clear  the  holes. 

Picking  out  the  Peas 

Every  pea  is  now  picked  out  of  the  bowl  singly 
by  any  one  of  the  thirty-six  vacuum  ferrules 
attached  to  a  drum  rotating  in  a  counter-clockwise 
direction  at  105  r.p.m.  The  ferrules,  moving 
slightly  faster  than  the  bowl,  will  search  for  the 
peas  and  start  to  pick  up  when  they  are  near  their 
closest  point  to  the  bowl.  Since  the  change  of 
direction  needed  will  be  slight,  only  a  small  amount 
of  vacuum  is  necessary  to  transfer  the  pea  to  the 
ferrule  and  carry  it  up  through  the  lamphousing. 

The  lamphousing  is  a  double  spherical  globe, 
the  white  walls  reflecting  a  soft  indirect  light  on  the 


A  battery  of  twenty-four  electric  eye 
sorting  machines.  Discoloured  peas  are 
removed  by  these  machines  by  photo¬ 
electric  cells  which,  by  delayed  action, 
operate  a  trigger.  This  strikes  the  bad 
peas  while  they  are  falling  through  the 
air  and  diverts  them  into  the  waste 
buckets.  The  good  peas  fall  on  to  a 
moving  belt  and  are  filled  into  the  wait¬ 
ing  sacks  ready  for  despatch  to  the 
cannery. 
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Overhead  view  of  four  of  the  machines  show¬ 
ing  their  respective  control  panels. 


pea  as  it  passes  through.  Mirrors  set  at  45  degrees 
serve  to  direct  the  total  reflected  light  from  each 
pea  first  to  a  right-hand  lens,  then  to  a  left,  each 
lens  obtaining  an  entirely  different  view,  and 
having  a  colour  filter — in  this  case  blue — to  exag¬ 
gerate  any  undesirable  brown  blemishes  which  the 
machine  has  been  set  to  remove. 

Measuring  the  Magnitude  of  Light 

The  total  reflection  of  light  judged  in  relation  to 
a  given  background — a  grey  disc  carefully  selected 
to  reflect  the  same  amount  of  light  through  the  blue 
filtei  as  a  perfect  pea — against  which  the  peas  are 
viewed,  is  gathered  by  each  lens  independently  and 
passed  to  its  respective  photo-electric  cell,  which 
measures  the  magnitude  of  light  it  receives  and  if 
this  is  less  than  the  light  emanating  from  the  back¬ 
ground  causes  a  different  electrical  current  to  be 
produced. 

Work  of  the  Condenser 

The  difference  in  electrical  current  is  far  too  small 
in  itself  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  thus  in  each 
channel  a  two-stage  electrical  amplifier  is  neces¬ 
sary  After  the  difference  in  current  or  “  signal  ” 
of  a  discoloured  pea  is  sufficiently  amplified  to  be 
of  value,  it  is  used  to  charge  a  condenser,  which 
holds  the  charge  until  the  pea  has  passed  out  of  the 
lamphousing,  been  dropped  from  the  vacuum  fer¬ 
rule,  and  is  freely  falling  through  the  air  in  front 
of  the  ejector.  The  condenser,  which  has  until 
now,  as  it  were,  remembered  the  pea,  is  used  to 
actuate  the  ejector  which  flicks  the  blemished  peas 


into  a  different  chute  from  their  per¬ 
fectly  shaded  fellows,  which  continue 
to  fall  and  are  carried  away  on  a  con¬ 
tinuously  moving  belt. 

The  rapidity  of  the  whole  operation 
and  the  quick  succession  with  which 
the  peas  follow  one  another  before  the 
lens  and  subsequently  through  the  air 
in  front  of  the  ejector  lead  to  the 
almost  incredible  fact  that  in  a  round- 
the-clock  working  day  of  the  machines 
over  124,000,000  peas  will  have  been 
subjected  to  a  critical  individual 
scrutiny. 

The  ancillary  plant  is  housed  in  the 
same  building — a  vacuum  blower,  an 
air  compressor  for  cleaning  out  the 
ferrules  and  lamphousing,  a  motor 
generator  for  charging  the  150  volt 
bank  of  batteries,  and  two  frequency 
changers  (50  cycle  to  60  cycle  and  50 
cycle  to  435  cycle). 


Peu  are  fed  from  the  latch  into  the  rotating  bowl  and  are 
then  picked  up  on  the  suction  ferrules  of  the  drum  and 
carried  before  the  lens  in  the  lamphousing  for  inspection. 
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Canada  as  a  Market  for  Food  Machinery 

The  report  of  the  Government-sponsored  United  Kingdom  Engineering  Mission, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  E.  H.  Gilpin,  which  toured  Canada  from  August  28  to 
October  16,  1948,  has  now  been  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  has  been  published.  The  Mission  has  unanimously  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  solid  and  expanding  market  in  Canada  for  many  types  of  United  Kingdom 
engineering  equipment  and  brings  important  specific  recommendations  to  the  urgent 
consideration  of  all  manufacturers  of  special  machinery. 


The  report  of  the  United  Kingdom  Mission  to 
Canada*  contains  some  notes  of  special  interest 
to  makers  of  food  manufacturing  equipment. 

The  Bread  and  Flour  Confectionery  Industry 

Canadian  bread  is  like  that  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  equipment  needed  for  making  it  on  a 
large  scale  is  different  in  design  from  that  used  by 
bakeries  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Any  United 
Kingdom  manufacturer  proposing  to  enter  the 
Canadian  market  for  such  equipment  must  study 
the  special  needs  and  be  prepared  to  design  and 
make  the  machines  to  meet  them.  As  things  are, 
machinery  and  ovens  for  these  large  bakeries, 
known  to  the  trade  as  automatic  bread  plants, 
come  from  the  United  States,  in  one  case  from  a 
United  Kingdom  owned  factory.  Bread  wrapping 
and  slicing  machines  are  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Medium  and  small  bakeries,  of  which  there 
are  over  2,300  in  the  Dominion,  get  a  good  deal  of 
their  equipment  from  jobbers  representing  either 
Canadian  or  United  States  manufacturers.  The 
jobber  who  has  other  lines  besides  equipment  to 
offer  is  the  only  man  who  can  make  the  frequent 
and  repeated  calls  needed  before  a  sale  can  be 
effected. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  United 
Kingdom  firms  should  not  enter  this  market,  but 
anyone  proposing  to  do  so  should  study  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  spot  to  decide,  firstly,  whether  his 
equipment  meets  Canadian  needs,  and,  secondly, 
whether  he  can  compete  with  the  established  sup¬ 
pliers.  It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  hold 
stocks  in  Canada,  and  he,  and  the  jobbers  whom 
he  appoints  as  his  agents,  must  be  prepared  for  a 
long-term  effort  before  success  can  be  gained. 

The  Biscuit  Industry 

The  few  large  manufacturers  of  biscuits  who 
operate  throughout  the  Dominion  have  adopted 
automatic  plants  and  would  have  done  so  to  a 
greater  extent  had  building  costs  been  lower.  These 

•  Exports  to  Canada.  Report  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Engineering  Mission,  1948.  Pp.  47.  H.M.S.O.  Price  is. 
net. 
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plants  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Orders  lost  to  United  States 
makers  have  gone  on  account  of  better  delivery  and 
lower  price. 

The  position  regarding  ancillary  equipment  is  by 
no  means  so  good.  Flour  handling  plant,  mixers, 
brakes,  sandwiching  machines,  and  every  kind  of 
packaging  machinery  are  chiefly  imported  from  the 
United  States  or  are  made  in  Canada.  United 
Kingdom  firms  should  be  able  to  compete  in  all 
these  fields  except,  probably,  packaging  machinery. 

The  Chocolate  and  Sugar  Confectionery  Industry 

Most  of  the  equipment  used  is  imported.  Kettles 
and  three-roll  refiners  are  the  only  machines  made 
in  Canada.  Apart  from  these.  United  Kingdom 
machines  are  imported  free  of  duty.  There  is  a 
pleasing  show  of  United  Kingdom  machinery  in 
most  of  the  factories,  but,  of  late  years,  there  have 
been  increasing  imports  from  the  United  States, 
largely  owing  to  the  better  representation  of  the 
firms  concerned. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  wrapping  machines. 
United  Kingdom  machines  are  well  known  and 
widely  used,  but  specialised  American  machines 
for  pieces  not  handled  in  the  United  Kingdom  hold 
the  market. 

Increased  sales  from  the  United  Kingdom  of 
chocolate  and  confectionery  machinery  depend 
upon  attractive  presentation  of  technical  informa¬ 
tion  and  upon  intensive  and  regular  representation. 

Brewing  and  Bottling 

A  steady  increase  in  Canadian  consumption  of 
beer  can  be  expected  if  the  present  boom  conditions 
continue,  but  not  on  any  startling  scale. 

United  Kingdom  and  United  States  brewing  and 
bottling  machinery  manufacturers’  prices  are  on 
much  the  same  basis  and  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
in  it  as  regards  deliveries.  Representation  should 
be  through  a  firm  in  Canada  with  machine  shops 
to  service  what  is  sold.  That  firm  should  prefer¬ 
ably  be  United  Kingdom  owned,  with  specialised 
and  technical  salesmen,  but  an  immediate  return 
on  the  expenditure  involved  should  not  be  expected. 
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Distilled  Liquor 

Canada  has  eighteen  establishments  engaged  in 
the  production  of  distilled  liquor,  sixteen  between 
Quebec  and  Ontario  and  the  remainder  in  British 
Columbia.  In  1944,  the  last  year  for  which  com¬ 
plete  figures  are  available,  Canada  produced  into 
bond  for  maturing  16,344,309  proof  gallons,  and 
sold  matured  spirit,  either  in  bulk  or  in  bottle,  to 
an  amount  of  12,887,712  proof  gallons.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Canada  manufactured  5,511,868  proof  gallons 
of  unmatured  denatured  alcohol  and  3,362,668 
proof  gallons  of  unmatured  alcohol  which  was  not 
denatured. 

As  to  the  moneys  invested  in  this  industry,  the 
total  value  of  “  Land,  Buildings,  Fixtures,  and 
Machinery  Tools,  etc.,”  for  1943,  the  last  year  in 
which  the  figures  were  published,  is  given  at 
£5-3  m.  This  compares  with  a  figure  for  1939  of 
only  £2  3  m. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  main  United 
States  contractors  in  this  field,  one  of  whom  has 
licensed  a  Canadian  manufacturer  and  supplies  him 
with  full  technical  assistance.  Any  United  King¬ 
dom  manufacturer  seeking  to  enter  this  market  will 
not  find  it  easy,  as  a  great  deal  of  ground  has 
been  lost  during  the  war.  United  Kingdom 
auxiliary  plant,  however,  such  as  explosion-proof 
electric  motors,  pumps,  etc.,  should  sell  fairly 
easily.  Representation  must  be  fully  technical: 
complete  plants,  if  they  are  to  be  sold  to  this  in¬ 
dustry,  would  have  to  be  made  in  Canada. 

Grain  and  Milling  Machinery 

Canadian  grain  production  is  concentrated  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces. 

The  flour  milling  industry,  however,  is  not  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  producing  areas,  for  approximately 
50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  milling  capacity  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  Ontario:  of  the  balance  10  per  cent,  to  15 
per  cent,  is  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

In  1946  there  were  181  flour  mills  in  Canada. 
The  potential  capacity  of  the  industry  is  stated  to 
be  approximately  100,000  barrels  of  flour  (196  lb. 
each)  per  twenty-four  hours,  but  twenty-one  large 
mills,  with  capacities  between  1,000  to  12,000 
barrels  per  twenty-four  hours,  account  for  75  per 
cent,  of  this  total.  The  larger  milling  companies 
owning  several  plants  have  their  head  offices  in 
Montreal  or  Toronto.  With  the  increased  demand 
in  the  past  few  years  for  dairy  products  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  provender  milling  industry  has  in¬ 
creased  its  permanent  domestic  market,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  there  should  be  a  steady  demand  for  re¬ 
placement  of  pelleting,  crushing,  and  mixing 
machinery. 

Most  of  the  well-known  brands  of  flaked' break¬ 
fast  foods  are  produced  in  Canada,  and  various 
forms  of  cereal  foods  are  manufactured  by  the  large 
milling  companies.  The  manufacture  of  malted 


barley  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  companies,  who 
operate  several  large  modern  plants  which  are 
situated  in  the  big  cities  of  the  Prairie  and  Eastern 
Provinces. 

Canadian  needs  of  milling  machinery  are  at 
present  mainly  supplied  from  the  United  States, 
although  a  few  Canadian  firms  make  special 
machinery  of  some  types.  Some  milling  machinery 
has  been  imported  from  Britain,  but  little  selling 
effort  has  been  made. 

The  first  essential  for  the  United  Kingdom  firm 
is  to  arrange  adequate  representation,  bearing  in 
mind  the  very  great  size  of  Canada.  Early  de¬ 
livery  is  also  essential,  as  the  United  States  can 
deliver  heavy  milling  machinery  in  six  months  and 
light  machinery  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  In  some 
cases,  where  machinery  is  needed  for  the  seasonal 
trade,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stock  machines  in 
Canada,  but  in  general  this  is  unnecessary.  It  is, 
however,  essential  to  stock  spares  in  Canada  for 
parts  of  machinery  which  need  constant  renewal. 

Animal  Fats 

Fat  extraction  and  deodorising  equipment  is  used 
in  the  larger  meat  packing  plants  for  the  recovery 
of  fat  residues.  The  industry  is  also  a  producer  of 
blended  fats  for  shortening,  and  altogether  these 
w’orks  should  be  regarded  as  an  outlet  for  the 
modem  oil  and  fat  equipment  that  the  United 
Kingdom  is  well  able  to  supply.  In  addition  to 
expellers  and  deodorisers,  other  requirements  cover 
filter  presses,  cooling  rollers,  blenders,  rendering 
kettles,  preferably  with  direct  gear  drive,  packing 
equipment,  oil  refining  equipment,  and  occasional 
hydrogenation  plant,  including  the  manufacture  of 
hydrogen  gas. 

For  specialised  equipment  of  this  type  detailed 
sizes  and  standards  adopted  require  careful  investi¬ 
gation.  United  Kingdom  prices  should  be  comp>eti- 
tive,  but  prompt  delivery  and  first-class  service  are 
essential  if  the  market  is  to  be  captured  and  held. 

The  Dairy  Industry 

Apart  from  plate  type  heat  exchangers  little 
dairy  equipment  is  imported  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  but  there  is  a  considerable  import  from  the 
United  States,  the  figures  for  1947  being  as  follows: 

Dairy  equipment,  commercial,  not  other¬ 
wise  specified  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  £406,000 

Cream  separators  (2,844)  . .  . .  £92,000 

Self  -  contained  commercial  refrigerating 

equipment  (9,236)  . £405,000 

Mechanical  commercial  refrigerators  (643)  £70,000 

There  is  no  large  or  immediate  market  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  more  machinery  toward  the  production  of 
dried  milk  products  because  of  rapid  changes  in 
the  livestock  industry.  Canada  is  producing  per 
annum  about  600  m.  lb.  of  liquid  buttermilk,  of 
which  80  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  is  not  dried  and 
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a  high  proportion  probably  wasted.  There  may 
prove  to  be  a  market  for  United  Kingdom  high¬ 
speed  ammonia  refrigerators  in  competition  with 
the  United  States  makers. 

The  Meat  Packing  and  Canning  Industries 

There  are  approximately  150  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  plants  in  Canada  with  an  estimated 
total  output  of  £120  m.  per  annum,  of  which  50  per 
cent,  is  in  the  form  of  fresh  and  frozen  meat  (mostly 
beef),  25  per  cent,  bacon  and  other  cured  meats, 
8  per  cent,  canned,  7  per  cent,  lard,  shortenings, 
tallow,  etc.,  5  per  cent,  sausage,  and  3  per  cent, 
hides.  Most  spjecialised  items  of  equipment  are  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States,  and  this  is  fostered 
by  proximity  and  by  the  admirably  produced  en¬ 
cyclopaedic  catalogues  circulated  by  the  leading 
American  makers.  With  one  exception  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  of  suitable  equipment  are 
neither  known  nor  represented  in  Canada,  and  there 
would  appear  to  be  prospects  for  the  sale  of  a 
variety  of  specialised  items  which  offer  advantages 
over  or  are  equal  to  United  States  equivalents,  pro¬ 
viding  deliveries  and  prices  are  competitive. 

The  war  gave  an  impetus  to  the  Canadian  can¬ 
ning  industries,  and  at  the  height  of  the  demand 
there  were  570  concerns  producing  canned  goods  to 
the  value  of  £40  m.  per  annum  divided  approxi¬ 
mately  as  follows:  fish  20  per  cent.,  meat  20  per 
cent.,  milk  products  20  per  cent.,  vegetables  15  per 
cent.,  soup  10  p)er  cent.,  fruit  5  per  cent.,  and 
others  10  per  cent. 

So  far  very  little  United  Kingdom  equipment  has 
been  imported,  and  little  effort  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  sell  such  equipment  to  Canada;  there 
would,  however,  appear  to  be  a  steady  market  for 
replacing  existing  equipment,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
have  effective  representation  in  the  canning  areas, 
notably  in  British  Columbia,  where  United  King¬ 
dom  manufacturers  enjoy  the  advantage  of  rela¬ 
tively  low  sea  freights  as  compared  with  the  high 
cost  of  railing  Canadian-built  equipment  from 
Ontario. 

Packaging,  Wrapping,  and  Labelling 

Owing  to  the  dearth  and  high  cost  of  labour  there 
is  a  demand  for  many  types  of  packaging,  wrap¬ 
ping,  and  labelling  machinery.  The  difficulty  of 
manufacturing  such  specialised  equipment,  coupled 
with  the  relatively  small  quantities  involved,  does 
not  encourage  local  production,  and,  in  default  of 
United  Kingdom  competition,  most  of  the  market 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
therefore  a  good  opening  for  those  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  who  can  offer  suitable  equipment, 
but  their  efforts  must  be  supported  by  earlier  de¬ 
liveries  than  those  that  are  at  present  being  quoted 
and  by  installation  and  servicing  organisations.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  find  suitable  agents,  for 
most  of  those  who  are  in  the  business  represent 
United  States  manufacturers. 
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Fruit  Survey 

The  upward  trend  in  the  world  production  of  fruit 
was  scarcely  checked  by  the  war,  and  most  kinds 
of  fruit  are  now  being  produced  in  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  than  ever  before.  Statistics  of  production  and 
trade*  published  by  the  Commonwealth  Economic 
Committee  show,  however,  that  the  quantity  of 
fresh  fruit,  canned  fruit,  raisins  and  currants,  and 
wine  entering  international  trade  has  not  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  the  drastic  reduction  suffered  in  the 
war  years.  The  total  exports  of  fresh  apples, 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  grapes,  oranges,  grapefruit, 
lemons,  and  bananas  averaged  nearly  5J  million 
tons  in  1934-1938;  the  total  for  1947  was  under  4 
million  tons. 

Shortage  of  shipping  space,  currency  difficulties, 
and  increased  fruit  consumption  in  producing  coun¬ 
tries  are  among  the  factors  which  have  retarded 
the  recovery  of  world  trade  in  fruit. 

An  increase  in  the  world  production  of  apples 
and  pears,  and  some  decline  in  the  production  of 
plums  and  grapes,  has  taken  place  since  1934- 
1938;  the  most  significant  development,  however, 
has  been  the  big  increase  in  the  output  of  peaches 
and  citrus  fruit.  The  spread  of  Panama  Disease 
and  hurricanes  have  had  a  very  serious  effect  on 
the  output  of  bananas  in  Jamaica,  which  was  the 
principal  exporter  in  some  of  the  pre-war  years, 
but  more  resistant  varieties  are  being  introduced. 

Exports  and  Imports 

Exports  of  all  the  principal  kinds  of  fruit  in 
1947  were  larger  than  in  1946,  but  appreciably 
smaller  than  in  1934-1938.  Exports  from  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries,  which  represented  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  before  the  war,  maintained  their 
share  fairly  well,  except  in  their  exports  of  apples 
and  bananas.  The  United  Kingdom  is  again  the 
world’s  chief  fruit  importing  country  and,  with 
Canada  becoming  a  substantial  imp)orter  also,  the 
Commonwealth,  on  balance,  showed  a  net  import 
of  all  fruit  amounting  to  650,000  tons  in  1947,  an 
increase  of  over  100,000  tons  compared  with  the 
pre-war  average. 

Although  imports  of  fruit  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom  were  drastically  reduced  during  the  war,  the 
quantities  available  for  consumption  fresh  or  for 
processing  in  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  fall  to 
the  same  extent,  domestic  production  in  most  years 
being  considerably  heavier  than  before  the  war. 

Canned  Fruit 

World  production  of  canned  fruit  in  the  past 
decade  fully  maintained  the  pre-war  rate  of  expan¬ 
sion,  despite  wide  variations  in  annual  packs. 

*  Fruit.  Compiled  in  the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Commonwealth  Economic  Committee.  Pp.  87-1-xv. 
H.M.S.O.  Price  5s.  net. 
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The  United  States  remained  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  producing  country.  Production  in  Austra¬ 
lia  and  Canada,  and  also  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
fell  to  comparatively  low  levels  in  the  later  war 
years,  but  has  since  recovered,  and  production  in 
South  Africa  continues  to  expand  steadily.  The 
canning  of  pineapples  in  Malaya,  which  was  the 
largest  exporter  of  this  fruit  before  the  war,  has 
been  resumed  on  a  small  scale.  World  exports  of 
canned  fruit  have  gradually  recovered  from  the  low 
war-time  levels. 

Estimates  for  recent  years  show  that  raisin  pro¬ 
duction  was  fairly  well  maintained,  but  the  output 
of  currants  was  much  reduced. 

Total  world  exports  of  raisins  and  currants  in 
1947,  at  about  170,000  tons,  were  less  than  60  per 
cent,  of  those  before  the  war.  Owing  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  supplies  from  Greece,  imports  of  currants 
into  the  United  Kingdom  fell  sharply  after  1939, 
but  imports  of  raisins  were  increased  to  well  above 
the  pre-war  level  and,  on  the  average,  the  total 
imports  of  raisins  and  currants  during  the  war  were 
about  the  same  as  before.  United  Kingdom  im¬ 
ports  have  since  fallen,  and  the  total  for  1947  was 
about  25  per  cent,  below  the  pre-war  average. 

The  war  caused  a  big  reduction  in  the  output  of 
wine  in  most  Mediterranean  countries,  and  there 
has  been  little  recovery  since.  Wine  production  in 
the  Commonwealth  is  relatively  small,  but  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  in  Australia  and  South  Africa, 


Good  Restaurateur 

Any  man  who  has  spent  some  years  in  serving  at 
Claridge’s  during  past  London  seasons  of  plenty, 
at  the  Kaiserhof  in  Berlin,  at  the  Hotel  Astoria  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  at  Kiev’s  Grand  Hotel,  should 
have  much  to  put  down  on  paper  once  he  assumes 
an  autobiographical  mood.  Joseph  Vecchi  has 
much  to  say — and  knows  how  to  say  it — concerning 
such  varied  experiences.  He  began  his  restaurant 
career  in  the  French  way:  with  seasons  at  the 
Beau  Kivage  in  Nice,  thence  to  Aix  les  Bains,  and 
on  to  the  Hotel  Meurice  in  Paris  before  becoming 
influenced  in  his  life’s  work  by  M.  Branchini  of 
Claridge’s.  Whether  you  are  of  that  section  of 
high  society  dying'  to  be  seen  in  the  illustrated 
papiers,  or  that  other  more  blase  class  which  “  would 
not  be  seen  dead  in  the  illustrated  papers,”  it  makes 
no  odds.  This  book*  will  entertain  all. 

If  eminent  names  of  notable  diners  mean  nothing 
to  the  reader  (and  Vecchi  has  not  a  little  of  this 
eminence  -  complex),  it  means  only  skimming 
through  such  details  and  then  to  go  behind  kitchen 
doors  to  appreciate  all  that  good  chefs  can  do  with 
good  food  in  plenty.  A  princess  from  overseas 
may  have  a  name  which  fails  to  ring  a  bell;  but 

•  The  Tavern  is  my  Drum.  By  Joseph  Vecchi.  Pp.  224. 
Odhams  Press.  Price  los.  6d.  net. 
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she  favours  Sole  Richembur  and  wild  duck  a  la 
presse.  So  on  we  go,  with  our  gastric  juices  flow¬ 
ing,  to  follow  that  far  from  lonely  sole  accom¬ 
panied  by  chopp)ed  tersoryon,  oysters,  chopped 
parsley,  and  shallots,  then  flared  with  brandy  and 
swamped  with  white  wine  before  the  final  simmer¬ 
ing  and  saucing.  As  for  duck  a  la  presse,  if  you 
can  capture  your  duck,  all  you  do  is  to  slice  the 
breast,  separate  the  legs,  and  put  the  carcass  re¬ 
maining  into  the  press;  next  compound  the  blood 
and  juices  extracted  with  red  wine,  mashed  puree 
of  liver  and  prepared  fruits — all  to  be  poured  over 
that  sliced  breast. 

Such  dishes  serve  especially  odd  guests  who  come 
again  and  again  for  their  favourite  dishes.  But 
come  Coronation  night  at  Claridge’s  and  one  hears 
of  days  of  anxious  discussion  and  preparation 
before  fixing  a  menu  going  through  a  gamut  of  j 
choice  dishes  from  Caviar  Frais,  Noisettes  d’Agneau  ' 
Regence,  Capon  d  la  Broche,  to  Peches  Alexandra, 
and  Mignardises.  At  the  Kaiserhof  the  New  Year’s  ' 
Eve  or  Sylvester-Souper  Night  of  pre-1914  means  ' 
sole,  tornedos  with  pdte  de  foie  gras  and  truffles,  I 
cold  quail  in  aspic,  asparagus,  and  Kaiserhof  pears; 
but  with  the  whole  menu  not  in  French  but  in 
harsh  German.  To  the  St.  Petersburg  of  Mr. 
Vecchi’s  days  a  special  train  from  the  South  of 
France  arrived  daily  packed  with  food  for  the 
French  restaurant  of  the  Astoria.  In  reading  this 
book  the  historian  may  be  interested  in  a  particular 
Russian  general;  but  the  gourmet  reads  only  of  his  i 
favourite  Chichinskipluff — a  kind  of  pilaff  of  baby  | 
lamb  and  rice.  \ 

Return  to  England 

Even  more  absorbing  in  the  last  third  of  this  i 
book  is  Joseph  Vecchi’s  return  to  England,  his 
fortune  vanished,  but  a  Vecchi  in  London  of  1920. 
First  as  head  waiter  at  the  Piccadilly  Grill  Room, 
where  his  Russian  dishes,  his  rich  hors  d'oeuvres 
zakusky,  his  chicken  a  la  Kiev,  and  others  find 
favour.  Such  moves,  ever  adding  fresh  experi¬ 
ence,  were  followed  by  Vecchi’s  appointment  as 
manager  of  the  newly  opened  Green  Park  Res-  ' 
taurant  on  the  other  side  of  Piccadilly;  a  place 
where  Fish  Koulibyak,  a  savoury  mass  of  rice,  fish, 
and  cabbage  in  rich  pastry,  first  made  its  debut  in 
England.  And  then  the  birth  of  the  Hungarian 
Restaurant,  spo'nsored  by  the  Hungarian  govern¬ 
ment  and  agreeing  to  take  75,000  bottles  from  the 
Hungarian  state  wine  cellars,  all  of  which  the  ‘ 
author  chose.  Here  again  are  favourite  dishes  like 
Richard  Tauber’s  spaghetti,  as  well  as  those  grim 
war  years  seen  between  the  walls  of  the  Hungaria. 

The  entire  book  illuminates  one  side  of  hotel  and 
restaurant  catering:  that  which  is  high  class  in 
advertisement  and  fact.  Vecchi  may  not  be  a  lit~ 
terateur,  but  he  goes  on  ”  as  I  would  compose  a 
menu — a  little  of  this  and  that  where  it  seemed  to 
harmonise.” — M.  S. 
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The  Drying  ot  Solid  Gel  Food  Products 

R.  J.  COLE,  B.Sc.,  F.RI.C.,  A.M.I  Chem.E. 


The  cost  oi  drying  certain  food  products  is  often  high  compared  with  other  manu¬ 
facturing  operations.  Careful  re-design  of  drying  equipment  would  be  an  ideal 
solution  of  the  problem,  but  frequently  the  position  is  limited  to  improving  the 
efficiency  of  existing  driers.  The  engineering  theory  of  drying  is  a  satisfactory 
practical  approach,  whatever  the  theoretical  objections,  and  drying  experiments  are 
best  planned  against  such  a  background.  The  salient  features  of  the  drying  theory  are 
explained  and  some  experimental  details  are  given  in  this  article.  The  applications 
of  theory  and  experiment  to  improving  the  efficiency  of  driers  are  also  discussed. 


Many  products  met  with  in  the  food  industry,  driers  are  envisaged,  can  sometimes  be  overcome,  pro- 

in  the  form  of  solid  gels,  have  to  pass  through  vided  adequate  headroom  exists,  by  either  passing 

a  drying  process  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  the  material  backwards  and  forwards  in  compart- 

Such  products  most  usually  occur  in  confectionery,  •  ments  one  above  the  other  or,  where  adequate  wet 

although  similar  cases  are  found  in  the  manufac-  strength  is  present  in  the  material,  by  festooning, 

ture  of  macaroni  and  similar  products.  In  such 
cases,  the  approximate  shape  of  the  finished  article 
is  formed  while  the  material  is  in  a  wet  condition 
by  moulding  or  extrusion. 


Improving  Drying  Etiiciency 

The  question  of  improving  the  drying  efficiency 
will  often  resolve  itself  into  the  improvement  of 
existing  compartment  driers  or  drying  stoves. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  ensuring  efficient 
heat  insulation.  The  ensuring  of  the  purely  mech¬ 
anical  close-fitting  of  stove  doors  is  a  simple  and 
obvious  step  to  be  taken  in  this  direction. 

If  a  new  drying  system  is  being  installed,  the 
work  should  be  entrusted  to  contractors  who 
specialise  in  this  class  of  wqrk. 


Economic  Considerations 

The  preliminary  processes  of  shaping  are  often 
amenable  to  mass  production  technique,  for  ex¬ 
ample  starch  moulding  of  confectionery  products 
in  the  Mogul  machine.  The  cost  per  unit  of  manu- 
faclure  of  these  processes  is  capable  of  reduction  to 
a  small  amount  in  quantity  production. 

On  the  contrary,  the  drying 
operation,  where  as  is  usually  the 
case  a  considerable  proportion  of 
water  must  be  removed,  is  costly: 
the  process  takes  a  long  time  and 
may  well  demand  an  undue  allo¬ 
cation  of  fuel,  space,  and  man¬ 
power. 

When  considering  reduction  of 
cost,  attention  should  first  be  paid 
to  the  possibilities  of  making  the 
process  continuous.  Wherever 
possible,  this  method  should  be 
adopted.  Whether  it  will  be 
possible  will  depend  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  such  as  capital  cost, 
availability  of  space  and  materials, 
whether  a  single  product  is  made, 
or  much  flexibility  is  required  in 
terms  of  drying  conditions  for  a 
range  of  products. 

Floor  space  limitations,  which 
for  a  long  drying  time  can  well  be 
prohibitive  if  straight  horizontal 
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Oompartment  stove.  Photo  courtesy  L.  A.  Mitchell. 


microbiological  grounds  must  be  q 

fixed.  h 

Under  constant  drying  condi-  r 

tions,  drying  in  general  proceeds  t 

in  two  stages,  a  “constant  rate  c 

period  ”  and  a  “  falling  rate  t 

period,”  As  soon  as  the  material  c 

to  be  dried  is  brought  into  contact  s 

with  the  drying  atmosphere,  the  \ 

water  on  the  surface  causes  r 

water  to  flow  from  the  interior  of  j 

the  material  to  the  surface.  As  ^ 

long  as  the  surface  remains  suth-  i 

ciently  wet,  evaporation  proceeds  c 

at  a  constant  rate.  As  the  dry-  I 

ing  operation  is  continued,  the 
surface  becomes  no  longer  wet  j 

and  the  rate  of  evaporation  falls. 

For  the  materials  here  con-  \ 
sidered,  the  passage  of  water  from  .  ' 

the  interior  to  the  surface  is  the  \ 
controlling  factor.  In  fact,  it  has  ! 

been  found  that  the  constant  rate 
period  is  either  very  short  or  does  ' 
not  occur  at  all.  For  materials  ' 

Humidity  conditioning  oven.  Photo  courtesy  Baird  and  Tatlock.  with  a  constant  rate  period  that 

(for  practical  purposes)  can  be 

The  basic  drying  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  thus  ignored  it  was  found  that  the  following  equa- 
standard  works  on  chemical  engineering. ‘  Apart  tion  gave  a  fairly  satisfactory  correlation  for  drying 
from  this  general  theory,  much  assistance  may  be  data: 

obtained  from  the  concept  of  relative  vapour  pres-  ‘ 

sure  of  the  material  being  dried,  as  worked  out  by  t  =  ^  log _ °  where  I 

D.  W.  Grover,*  and  from  the  work  on  mould  growth,  ,  ^  '  Wt’  : 

at  varying  relative  humidities,  as  expounded  by  *  h  • 

L.  p.  Galloway and  by  the  Hannah  Research  k  =  a  ^SnMthe  drying  constant) 

Institute.  Although  the  drying  theory,  as  worked  W,=the  free  water  content  at  time  t  : 

out  by  Lewis,®  Sherwood,®  and  others,  is  not  Wo  =  the  free  water  content  at  the  start  of  drying  j 

strictly  applicable  to  the  kind  of  material  being  ^  can  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  3D/L>  where: 

dealt  with,  it  does  provide  a  satisfactory  practical  L  =a  length  corresponding  to  a  dimension  of  the 

approach.  In  many  cases,  the  information  derived  material,  e.g.  half  the  thickness 

from  the  engineering  theory  will  be  of  a  qualitative 

kind  in  so  far  as  attempts  to  make  it  quantitative  For  different-sized  pieces  of  the  same  material, 
will  lead  to  unmanageable  mathematics.  dried  under  the  same  conditions,  between  the  same 

moisture  contents,  only  L  would  be  expected  to 
.  vary:  this  will  mean  a  variation  in  K.  If  Wo/W, 

Urying  Rates  plotted  against  t  on  semilogarithmic  paper,  the 

In  general,  the  rate  of  drying  varies  with  the  slope  of  the  plot  will  vary  with  K.  The  slope  will 

material,  the  surface  of  the  material  exposed,  also  vary  with  change  of  temperature, 

its  thickness,  and  the  external  conditions.  The  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  surface  evaporation  is 
most  important  external  conditions  are:  the  tern-  not  a  controlling  factor  for  these  materials,  in- 

perature,  the  relative  humidity,  the  velocity,  and  creased  velocity  or  turbulence  of  the  drying  air 

the  turbulence  of  the  air  passing  over  the  material,  stream  will  not  increase  the  rate  of  drying.  Not- 

Which  factors  are  the  most  important  in  any  withstanding,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  ^ 

particular  problem  will  be  discovered  only  by  ex-  a  good  reason  for  maintaining  adequate  air  circula- 

periments  on  the  material,  carried  out  under  vary-  tion  in  stoves  operating  on  automatic  control',  this 

ing  drying  conditions.  Apart  from  the  factors  re-  is  to  ensure  proper  response  from  controllers  by  j 

ferred  to  above,  in  practice,  quality  has  to  be  ensuring  even  temperature  conditions, 

maintained.  This  means  that  the  drying  technique  The  moisture  content  varies  with  the  relative 
will  be  limited  by  considerations  as  to  the  state  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  This  moisture  content,  ; 

the  outer  surface  of  the  product  being  dried,  when  equilibrium  is  established,  is  known  as  the  ii 

Further,  upper  limits  for  relative  humidities  on  “  equilibrium  moisture  content.”  It  is  a  constant 
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quantity  for  any  particular  material  and  relative 
humidity.  In  general,  the  moisture  content  of  the 
material  will  exceed  the  equilibrium  moisture  con¬ 
tent  by  an  amount  known  as  the  “  free  moisture 
content.”  This  is  an  important  factor  in  controlling 
the  drying  time,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  water 
driven  off  in  the  drying  process.  In  drying 
studies,  moisture  should  be  expressed  as  percentage 
water  per  hundred  parts  of  dry  solids  and  not,  as 
more  usually  expressed  in  chemical  analysis,  as 
parts  water  per  hundred  parts  of  total  solids  plus 
water.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  during  the  dry¬ 
ing  process,  the  part  of  the  weight  that  remains 
constant  is  the  dry  solids,  and  this  gives  a  proper 
basis  for  comparison  of  dryness. 

Differences  in  Viscosity 

In  going  from  one  material  to  another  there  is 
not  much  of  the  engineering  theory  to  guide  us.  In 
the  author’s  opinion  considerable  weight  should  be 
given  to  differences  in  viscosity  between  materials. 
When,  as  is  the  case  with  the  materials  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  controlling  factor  in  drying  is  the  rate 
at  which  moisture  will  pass  from  the  centre  of  the 
material  to  the  surface,  as  only  at  the  surface  can 
water  evaporate,  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  this 
water  is  clearly  a  factor  that  warrants  attention 
when  comparing  one  material  with  another  under 
similar  drying  conditions. 

The  diffusivity  factor  that  appears  in  the  drying 
formulae  appears  to  be  often  taken  to  be  a  con¬ 
stant  quantity  under  conditions  that  do  not  warrant 
this  assumption.  It  is  well  known  that  viscosity 
is  influenced  by  temperature  and  concentration  of 
solids;  for  example,  it  is  reasonable  then  to  expect 
the  diffusivity  factor  to  be  so  influenced.  The  exact 
connexion  between  diffusivity  and  viscosity  b  ob¬ 
scure,  but  according  to  one  authority,  diffusivity  is 
proportional  to  the  inverse  three  halves  power  of 
viscosity. 

Experimental  Work 

In  carrying  out  drying  experiments,  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  of  apparatus  design  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

A  fairly  large  laboratory  oven  is  useful.  It 
should  have  double  doors,  the  inside  door  being  of 
glass,  preferably  fitted  with  an  Assmann  type  hygro¬ 
meter  and  with  good  thermostatic  control.  Means 
of  weighing  a  sufficiently  large  sample  of  the  pro¬ 
duct,  without  opening  of  oven  doors,  is  almost 
essential.  For  this  there  has  to  be  a  balance  located 
on  top  of  the  oven  and  a  susjiension  wire  passing 
through  the  oven  top. 

In  some  ovens,  humidity  is  provided  by  means 
of  trays  of  saturated  salts  of  known  vapour  pres¬ 
sures.  The  preferred  type  of  oven  is  that  in  which 
the  humidity  is  set  up  by  the  vapour  from  pure 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  automatically 
controlled  by  the  wet  bulb  temperature  of  the  oven. 
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For  good  circulation  of  the  air  within  the  oven, 
fans  of  the  slow  speed  parallel  flow  kind  are  recom¬ 
mended. 

A  pilot  oven,  of  construction  similar  to  a  full- 
scale  stove,  would  be  made  on  lines  similar  to  the 
laboratory  oven,  except  that  heating  will  usually 
be  by  steam,  with  provision  for  the  recording  of 
measurements  required  for  heat  efficiency  calcula¬ 
tions. 


Economical  Working  Methods 

An  approximate  idea  of  the  relative  vapour  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  material  being  dried  is  of  value  in  set¬ 
ting  limits  to  the  relative  humidity  of  the  drying 
atmosphere.  The  ventilation  of  stoves,  i.e.  the 
bringing  in  of  outside  air  in  order  to  reduce  the 
relative  humidity,  is  a  wasteful  process  inasmuch 
as  a  corresponding  volume  of  hot,  damp  air  has  to 
be  discharged  in  order  to  maintain  the  pressure  of 
the  air  inside  the  stove.  For  economical  working, 
the  aim  should  be  to  work  at  as  high  a  humidity  as 
possible,  consistent  with  efficient  drying  times  and 
quality  of  the  product. 

It  has  been  stated  that  to  maintain  quality  of 
product  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  effect  of  the  material  on  the  sur¬ 
face  layer  and  to  the  microbiological  aspect,  in 
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order  to  ensure  that  the  surface  should  not  be 
overdry,  otherwise  undesirable  “  case-hardening  ” 
results;  high  humidity  will  tend  to  prevent  this. 
Secondly,  it  has  been  shown  by  certain  workers 
that  a  figure  of  about  70  per  cent,  represents  the 
upper  limit  of  relative  humidity  for  avoiding  the 
growth  of  micro-organisms. 

Maintenance  of  Higher  Humidities 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  excessively  high  humidi¬ 
ties  in  the  ordinary  compartment  drier  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  drying  cycle;  care  as  regards  sanitary 
handling  is  required,  as  humidities  may  exceed  70 
per  cent.  It  is,  however,  during  the  main  run  of 
the  drying  cycle,  at  times  other  than  the  first  few 
hours,  that  there  is  scope  for  maintaining  higher 
humidities  than  normally  practised  without  loss  of 
drying  time.  Efficiency  is  thereby  improved 'bv 
fuel  saving. 

Times  of  fuel  shortage,  as  have  been  experienced 
in  the  last  few  years,  can  make  it  very  difficult  to 
maintain  drying  efficiency.  For  example,  it  is  im- 
piortant  to  know  whether  the  steam  supply  to  drying 
stoves  is  likely  to  be  maintained  during  the  whole 
of  the  drying  period.  Having  regard  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  relative  humidity  consequent  on  fall  in 
temperature,  as  can  be  seen  by  studying  a  psychro- 
metric  chart,  if  the  steam  supply  is  likely  to  be 
erratic,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  work  at  a 
humidity  lower  than  that  considered  optimum  for 
mechanical  efficiency,  in  order  to  avoid  mould 
growth. 
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Part  II 


Further  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  con¬ 
version  of  tryptophan  into  nicotinic  acid,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  route  is: 

T  ryptophan - >»kynurenine - >>3-hydroxy- 

anthranilic  acid - ^-nicotinic  acid. 

This  was  established  by  the  fact  that  when  trypto¬ 
phan  containing  heavy  carbon  in  the  /8-position  to 
the  ring  was  fed  to  rabbits,  dogs,  and  rats,  kynu- 
renine  containing  the  isotope  and  N*-methylnico- 
tinamide  not  containing  the  isotope  were  excreted 
in  the  urine. Furthermore,  3-hydroxyanthranilic 
acid  could  be  substituted  for  nicotinamide  and 
tryptophan  in  promoting  the  growth  of  rats,  although 
it  was  much  less  active  than  either. 

A  number  of  patents  have  appeared  protecting 
various  stages  in  the  production  of  riboflavin  by 
fermentation  with  Clostridium  acetobutylicum,*^ 
Eremothecium  Ashbyii,*^  and  Ashbya  gossypii.*^ 
The  problem  of  overcoming  the  disadvantages  of 
riboflavin  therapy  due  to  the  low  solubility  of  the 
vitamin  in  water  has  been  solved  in  different  ways. 
Thus  according  to  one  report,  cases  of  riboflavin 
deficiency  due  to  poor  absorption  were  successfully 
treated  by  implantation  of  pellets  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  riboflavin  and  cholesterol.**  Other 
workers  obtained  more  concentrated  solutions  of 
riboflavin,  suitable  for  injection,  by  adding  a  solu¬ 
bilising  agent,  such  as  /-tyrosine  amide,  to  an 
aqueous  solution;*®  others  have  used  esters  such  as 
the  citrate,  malate,  or  tartrate*®  in  propylene  glycol 
solution ;®‘  and  others  a  solution  of  riboflavin  in 
aqueous  propylene  glycol  containing  a  monohy¬ 
droxy  -  monoalkoxy  -  benzaldehyde  as  solubilising 
agent.®* 

Pyridoxine,  Pantothenic  Acid,  and  Biotin 

When  human  volunteers  were  maintained  for 
two  months  on  a  vitamin  B,  deficient  diet,  no 
symptoms  were  observed  that  could  be  attributed 
specifically  to  lack  of  this  factor,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  albuminuria,  mental  symptoms,  and 
white  blood-cell  changes.®*  Either  the  human  does 
not  require  vitamin  B,  or  sufficient  is  synthesised 
by  the  intestinal  flora.  Pyridoxine  deficient  rats 
were  more  sensitive  to  electric  shock  than  were 
normal  animals,  and  the  shock  threshold  rose  sig¬ 
nificantly  within  five  hours  of  injecting  pyri¬ 
doxine.®*  The  addition  of  tryptophan  reduced  the 
threshold,  which  was  again  raised  by  pyridoxine. 

The  close  connexion  between  pyridoxine  on  the 
one  hand  and  nicotinic  acid  and  tryptophan  on  the 
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other  has  been  the  subject  of  several  publications. 
It  has  been  demonstrated,  for  instance,  that  vitamin 
Bg  deficient  rats  excrete  only  small  amounts  of 
nicotinic  acid  and  N*-methylnicotinamide  when 
tryptophan  is  ingested,  but  that  normal  amounts 
are  excreted  following  the  addition  of  pyridoxine, 
pyridoxal,  or  pyridoxamine  to  the  diet.®*-  *®  Again, 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  pyridine  nucleotide  in 
the  erythrocytes  of  rats  was  much  smaller  in  pyri¬ 
doxine  deficient  rats  than  in  normal  rats  following 
the  injection  of  tryptophan,  and  a  normal  increase 
was  obtained  when  the  deficient  animals  were  first 
given  an  injection  of  pyridoxine.®^  The  amount  of 
nicotinic  acid  and  N*-methylnicotinamide  excreted 
by  vitamin  B,  deficient  rats  following  administra¬ 
tion  of  pyridoxine  and  tryptophan  was  greater 
when  the  latter  was  given  together  with  other 
amino  acids,  which  thus  appeared  to  act  as  antago¬ 
nists  to  tryptophan.®* 

Pantothenic  Acid  Deficiency 

Indications  obtained  in  previous  years  that  panto¬ 
thenic  acid  is  the  prosthetic  group  of  coenzyme  A, 
which  is  responsible  for  biological  acetylations, 
have  received  support  from  more  recent  work. 
Thus,  pantothenic  acid  has  been  shown  to  increase 
acetylcholine  formation  by  Lactobacillus  plan- 
tarum,^^  while  pantothenic  acid  deficiency  in  rats 
reduced  the  amount  of  /)-aminobenzoic  acid  acety- 
lated  and  the  acetylation  was  restored  to  normal  by 
administration  of  pantothenic  acid.®®  In  both  rats 
and  ducklings  pantothenic  acid  deficiency  resulted 
in  a  gradual  depletion  of  the  coenzyme  A  content 
of  the  tissues,  and  the  amount  of  coenzyme  A  in¬ 
creased  again  after  administration  of  pantothenic 
acid.**  It  has  been  shown  that  pantothenic  acid  is 
required  by  hens  at  a  level  of  about  i  mg.  per 
100  g.  of  diet  if  the  eggs  are  subsequently  to  hatch 
and  the  chickens  to  survive.*®  Nursing  mothers 
secrete  in  the  milk  up  to  68  per  cent,  of  the  panto¬ 
thenic  acid  ingested  in  the  diet.** 

The  biological  function  of  biotin  is  still  somewhat 
of  a  mystery.  There  is  some  evidence  suggesting 
that  biotin  is  the  prosthetic  group  of  cocarboxvlase, 
the  enzyme  that  effects  the  decarboxylation  of  acids 
or  their  synthesis  by  carboxylation  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  precursor.  It  has  been  shown,  for  example, 
that  in  biotin-deficient  ducks  the  production  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  succinic  acid  is  reduced,**  and 
that  biotin  restores  the  ability  of  E.  coli,  which  is 
lost  on  heating,  to  produce  carbon  dioxide  from 
aspartic,  malic,  or  oxaloacetic  acid.**  More  re- 


Crystals  of  vitamin  B,„  the  anti-pernicious  anaemia  factor. 


cently,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that  extracts 
not  containing  biotin  can  also  re-activate  the  de¬ 
carboxylase  in  this  organism. It  has  now  been 
suggested  that  biotin  may  be  necessary  for  the  de¬ 
amination  of  aspartic  acid,  serine,  and  threonine.®* 
Clearly,  more  work  is  required  before  it  can  be 
certain  what  part  biotin  plays  in  living  organisms. 

Another  mystery  surrounding  biotin  may  have 
been  resolved  by  the  observation  that  a-biotin 
possesses  90  per  cent,  to  96  p)er  cent,  of  the  activity 
of  synthetic  tf/-biotin,  assuming  only  <i-biotin  to  be 
active,  towards  five  different  micro-organisms.*^ 
It  has  always  been  held  that  the  a-biotin  isolated 
by  Kogl  from  egg  yolk  was  different  from  the 
biotin  isolated  by  du  Vigneaud  from  liver,  but  in 
spite  of  some  chemical  evidence  in  support  of  this 
view,  it  seems  possible  that  the  two  substances 
may,  after  all,  be  identical.  Again,  only  further 
work  will  finally  dispose  of  this  problem. 

Biotin,  like  pantothenic  acid,  is  essential  for  the 
development  of  the  chick  embryo,  and  an  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  biotin  content  of  eggs  offers  a  convenient 
method  of  studying  the  intestinal  synthesis  and  ab¬ 
sorption  of  biotin  in  the  hen.*® 

Folic  Acid 

The  early  optimistic  view  that  folic  acid,  or 
pteroylglutamic  acid  as  it  is  now  generally  called, 
is  effective  in  the  treatment  of  several  forms  of 


anaemia  has  been  revised,  and  it  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  only  certain  forms  of  anaemia  re¬ 
spond.  In  particular,  pteroylglutamic  acid  is  with¬ 
out  effect  on  the  neurological  symptoms  that  ac¬ 
company  anaemia.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
observation  that  pteroyltriglutamic  acid  (“Terop- 
terin  ”)  improved  the  sense  of  well-being  in  patients 
with  advanced  neoplastic  disease.*®  This  substance 
has  also  been  shown  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  neo¬ 
plastic  tissue  in  vitro  without  affecting  the  growth 
of  normal  tissues.^®  Such  observations  have,  not 
unnaturally,  focused  attention  on  the  possibility  of 
using  pteroylglutamic  acid  and  related  compounds 
to  alleviate  the  symptoms  of  certain  forms  of 
cancer,  and  further  reports  are  eagerly  awaited. 

Pteroylglutamic  Acid 

Full  details  have  now  been  published”  of  the 
methods  used  to  isolate  the  “  fermentation  L.  casei 
factor”  and  the  “liver  L.  casei  factor,”  and  the 
chemical  work  that  led  to  the  elucidation  of  their 
chemical  constitutions  and  to  their  eventual  syn¬ 
thesis.  Additional  analogues  of  pteroylglutamic 
acid  have  been  prepared,  many  of  which  antagonise 
the  vitamin,  and  may  be  of  value  in  indicating  its 
function  in  the  living  organism. Pteroylglutamic 
acid  has  been  shown  to  stimulate  reproduction  and 
lactation  in  the  rat,”  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
essential  for  egg  production,  hatchability,  haemo¬ 
globin  levels,  or  general  appearance  of  turkeys  or 
chickens,  although  young  birds  did  not  thrive  | 
satisfactorily  on  a  diet  deficient  in  pteroylglutamic  | 
acid.'*  A  deficiency  of  pteroylglutamic  acid  in  the  | 
diet  of  pigs,  or  administration  of  an  antagonist,  j 
appeared  to  precipitate  a  biotin  deficiency,  and  a 
better  response  was  obtained  with  a  mixture  of  I 
biotin  and  pteroylglutamic  acid  than  with  either  | 
alone.^® 

Vitamin  Bit 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  outstanding 
event  of  1948  in  the  vitamin  field  has  been  the 
isolation  of  vitamin  B,2.  The  nature  of  the  liver 
principle  that  cures  pernicious  anaemia  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  speculation  based  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  experimental  results,  for  until  recently  the 
only  way  in  which  the  presence  of  this  factor  could 
be  detected  in  a  concentrate  was  by  means  of  a 
clinical  test  calried  out  on  a  suitable  case  of  per¬ 
nicious  anaemia  in  relapse.  Thus  all  attempts  to 
purify  concentrates  had  to  be  checked  at  each 
stage  by  a  clinical  test  which  gave  only  a  qualita¬ 
tive  indication  as  to  the  fate  of  the  activity.  This 
was  the  method  on  which  E.  Lester  Smith  had  to 
rely  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made.  In  the  later  stages 
he  noted  that  the  active  fractions  were  invariably 
red,  and  in  subsequent  work  used  the  colour  as  a 
guide  to  purification,  which  was  effected  by  re¬ 
peated  chromatography.^®  The  material  was  ulti- 
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mately  obtained  in  the  form  of  red,  needle-shaped 
crystals  containing  4  per  cent,  of  cobalt. Almost 
simultaneously,  the  isolation  of  the  same  substance, 
to  which  the  name  vitamin  B,2  was  given,  was 
announced  by  Rickes  et  who  used  a  micro¬ 
biological  method^*  for  following  the  purification  of 
the  factor.  Tests  on  the  crystalline  factor  showed 
it  to  be  extremely  active  in  pernicious  anaemia, 
one  case  giving  a  response  with  only  3  /Jig.;®°  it 
must  be  one  of  the  most  potent  physiologically 
active  substances  known.  It  also  produces  a  good 
response  in  sprue  and  in  nutritional  and  tropical 
macrocytic  anaemia. *’•  ***  Preliminary  results  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  may  be  as  effective  as  crude  liver  pre¬ 
parations  in  subacute  combined  degeneration  of  the 
cord.*® 

Pernicious  Anaemia 

Vitamin  B,jj  can  be  replaced  to  some  extent  by 
thymidine  as  a  growth  factor  for  certain  Lacto¬ 
bacilli,^*  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  thymine 
into  thymidine,  and  that  the  inability  to  effect  this 
transformation  may  be  the  biochemical  defect  in 
pernicious  anaemia.  This  would  explain  why 
large  amounts  of  thymine,  which  by  mass  action 
effects  should  yield  more  thymidine,  are  sometimes 
effective  in  anaemia,  and  why  folic  acid,  which 
stimulates  the  synthesis  of  thymine,  is  also  some¬ 
times  effective.  In  fact,  a  case  of  pernicious 
anaemia,  one  of  nutritional  macrocytic  anaemia, 
and  one  of  tropical  sprue  reacted  equally  well  to 
vitamin  B,2,  to  several  thousand  times  the  same 
amount  of  folic  acid  and  to  several  million  times 
the  amount  of  thymine.** 

New  Growth  Factor 

Claims  have  been  made  for  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  new  factors,  of  which  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  are  vitamin  B,,,  a  new  growth  factor  for  rats 
obtained  from  distillers’  dried  solubles,  rice  polish¬ 
ings  concentrate,  and  liver  extract;*®  vitamin  T,  a 
water-soluble  factor  from  moulds  and  yeasts,  par¬ 
ticularly  Torula  utilis,  that  stimulates  the  growth 
of  mice  and  hens;*®  a  factor  in  malt  sprouts  that 
stimulates  the  growth  of  L.  helveticus  and  S.  jae- 
calis;^^  and' factor  TJ  from  tomato  juice  and  factor 
LLD  from  liver,  both  of  which  were  essential  for 
the  growth  of  L.  lactis','*'  **  factor  LLD  appears  to 
be  identical  with  the  anti-pernicious  anaemia  factor, 
vitamin  B,^. 

Deficiency  symptoms  apparently  associated  with 
the  absence  from  the  diet  of  two  new  and,  as  yet, 
unidentified  factors  have  been  recorded  for  the  fox** 
and  mink.*® 

Author's  Note. — I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Dr. 
E.  I^ter  Smith  and  Glaxo  Laboratories,  Ltd.,  for  per¬ 
mitting  me  to  reproduce  the  microphotograph  of  vitamin 
B,,  crystals,  and  to  Allen  and  Hanburys,  Ltd.,  for  the 
photograph  of  buckwheat  published  in  Part  I. 
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Trace  Elements  in  Food 

Most  retired  men  claim  that  they  are  busier  in 
retirement  than  before,  and  it  may  well  be  believed 
that  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Monier- 
Williams.  The  earliest  report  by  Dr.  Monier- 
Williams  in  the  possession  of  the  reviewer  deals 
with  “  The  Chemical  Changes  produced  in  Flour 
by  Bleaching,”  issued  by  the  old  Local  Government 
Board  in  1911.  Since  that  time  he  has  issued  a 
steady  stream  of  erudite  rcpiorts  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  including  studies  on  the  freezing  point  of 
milk,  the  determination  of  preservatives  in  foods, 
and  the  control  of  bugs,  all  of  which  have  shown 
the  same  painstaking  thoroughness.  His  latest 
work*  is  a  masterpiece,  and  deals  with  nutritional 
and  toxicological  aspects  of  trace  elements  in  food 
together  with  methods  for  their  determination. 

The  elements  which  the  author  mentions  are 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  selenium, 
iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  iodine,  bromine, 
fluorine,  boron,  silicon,  aluminium,  silver,  cad¬ 
mium,  chromium,  bismuth,  mercury,  molyb¬ 
denum,  vanadium,  titanium,  indium,  barim,  stron¬ 
tium,  and,  in  passing,  lithium,  rubidium,  caesium, 
l)eryllium,  zirconium,  germanium,  tungsten,  thal¬ 
lium,  and  uranium.  The  references  are  almost  un¬ 
countable,  those  on  copper  alone  numbering  at  least 
230  with  mention  of  five  special  reports  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  is  opportune  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Food  has 
recently  ap|X)inted  a  special  Committee,  of  which 
Dr.  Monier-W^illiams  is  a  member,  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  he  has  given  his  fellow  members 
something  to  think  about  at  the  outset. 

There  is  a  mine  of  information  in  this  volume, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  learn,  for  instance,  that  fish 
are  less  sensitive  to  nickel  than  to  copjier,  zinc, 
iron,  or  cadmium  (p.  276),  and  again  that  inor¬ 
ganic  salts  of  metals  are  more  toxic  than  the  corre- 
sjionding  salts  of  organic  acids  (p.  275).  Many 
chemists  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  while 
plants  are  able  to  absorb  selenium  from  inorganic 
compounds,  they  do  so  more  readily  when  the 
st'ienium  is  present  in  organic  combination  and  that 
the  requisite  organic  com|X)unds  arc  formed  by 
composting  or  rotting  indicator  or  ”  converter  ” 
plants,  which  absorb  selenium  readily. 

There  is  little  to  support  the  common  belief 
that  lead  generally  gains  access  to  spices,  and 
especially  curry  powder  and  turmeric,  through 
touching  up  with  lead  chromate.  The  reviewer  has 
only  once  had  positive  evidence  of  this,  although 
he  has  often  detected  high  lead  contents  in  many 
spices,  including  curry  powders  and  turmeric.  On 
one  occasion  a  piece  of  metallic  lead  was  found  in 

*  Trace  Elements  in  Food.  By  G.  \V.  Monier-Wil- 
liams,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  M.A.fOxon.),  Ph.D. (Freiburg), 

F.R.I.C.  Pp.  viii-t-511.  Chapman  and  Ball.  Price  30s. 
net. 


a  sample  of  cinnamon  and  appeared  to  have  come 
from  a  lead  shot.  Similarly,  in  the  reviewer’s  ex¬ 
perience,  lead  in  tea  may  be  derived  from  lead 
liners  of  chests  by  abrasion,  but  in  his  opinion  it  is 
more  frequently  caused  by  actual  corrosion  of  lead 
by  volatilisation  of  acids,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
coconut. 

Determination  of  Trace  Elements 

The  author  mentions  practically  e\ery  reliable 
method  for  the  determination  of  trace  elements  and 
then  discusses  the  one  he  recommends — a  practice 
seldom  followed  in  books  where  a  large  variety 
of  methods  are  given.  In  the  reviewer’s  opinion 
this  makes  the  difference  between  a  book  of  real 
value  to  the  chemist  who  requires  to  make  a  par¬ 
ticular  determination  only  occasionally,  and  one 
which  is  useless.  The  author  could  not  be  expected 
to  describe  a  “quick”  method;  his  whole  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  been  to  look  for 
those  which  give  infallible  results  and  that  is  the 
guiding  principle  adopted  here.  In  the  event  of  a 
dispute  or  for  arbitration  purposes  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  method  of  analysis  which  can  be  accepted 
by  all  parties  concerned  and,  just  as  the  Monier- 
Williams  methods  for  the  determination  of  sulphur 
dioxide  or  benzoic  acid  in  foods  have  been  adopted 
officially,  so  the  reviewer  ventures  to  suggest  that, 
landing  official  or  semi-official  methods  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  analysts  involved  in  legal  or  arbitration  cases 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  method  suggested  by 
the  author. 

For  practical  purposes  in  the  laboratory,  how¬ 
ever,  the  works  chemist  will  'often  find  means  of 
short-circuiting  some  of  the  details  given  by  Dr, 
Monier-Williams.  For  example,  he  recommends  a 
wet  digestion  method  for  the  determination  of  lead, 
whereas  the  reviewer  prefers  a  dry  combustion 
below  500'  C.  whenever  practicable.  In  a  labora- 
tor}’  where  a  large  number  of  such  determinations 
are  being  carried  out,  the  gain  in  time,  economy  of 
reagents,  and  reduction  of  fumes  are  considerable, 
and  the  lead  invariably  introduced  as  a  blank  by 
wet  digestion  methods  is  avoided. 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  that,  while  the  author 
readily  accepts  the  term  “  dithizone  ”  for  diphenyl- 
thiocarbazone,  he  prefers  to  write  “  thiolacetic 
acid  ”  rather  than  “  thioglycollic  acid/’  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connexion  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  British  Chemical  Manufacturers  in 
British  Chemicals  and  their  Manufacture  list  five 
manufacturers  of  thioglycollic  acid  and  three  of 
thiolacetic  acid,  two  names  being  common  to  both. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  unintentionally 
the  author  emphasises  the  gaps  in  our  present 
knowledge  by  bringing  known  facts  together,  but 
it  is  only  by  the  marshalling  of  these  facts  that  such 
gaf>s  can  be  discovered,  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  no  chemist  interested  in  the  subject  of  trace 
elements  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book. — 
T.  McL. 
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Food  Manufacture 


France’s 
Grape  Juice 
Industry 

HENRI  GACHOT,  t).Sc.,  Strasbourg 


Grape  juice  is  a  refreshing  and  nutritious  drink,  in  which  are  contained  all  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  fresh  grape.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  any 
serious  eHorts  were  made  to  produce  the  juice  on  an  industrial  scale. 
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IN  France  the  first  e.xperiments  in  large-scale 
production  of  grapie  juice  were  conducted  by 
Kayser  and  Barba  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
In  1904  Henri  Challand,  mayor  of  Nuits-Saint- 
Georges  in  Burgundy,  the  industrial  pioneer  of  the 
utilisation  of  French  grapes,  began  to  pasteurise 
grape  juice  in  wooden  barrels.  He  was  followed 
two  years  later  by  Peyron  and  Co.  at  Mas  de  la 
Ville,  near  Arles,  and  by  Astruc  at  Mas  de  Viguier. 
While  the  factory  of  Mas  de  la  Ville,  which  concen¬ 
trated  on  exports  to  America,  had  to  close  its  doors 
in  1914.  the  Jus  de  Raisin  Challand  was  the  only 
plant  that  survived  the  first  world  war.  Seriously 
damaged  during  the  hostilities  of  1944,  the  factory 
of  Nuits-Saint-(ieorges  has  since  been  supplied  with 
modern  equipment  and  continues  to  produce  an 
excellent  grape  juice. 

Development  of  the  Industry 

Since  1919  the  production  of  grape  juice  has 
lieen  more  and  more  developied  in  all  vine-growing 
districts  of  France,  especially  in  Burgundy,  in  the 
Rhone  Valley,  in  the  Bordeaux  district,  and  in 
.\lsace.  At  present  about  eighty  middle-sized  and 
larger  French  factories  are  engaged  in  preparing 
grapie  and  other  fruit  juices. 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  the  manufacture  of 
grape  juice  should  have  increased  considerably 
during  the  second  world  war,  passing  from  25,000 
hectolitres  (550,000  gallons)  in  1939  to  250,000 
hectolitres  (5,500,000  gallons)  in  1944.  This  sudden 
growth  was  stimulated  by  the  necessity  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  maximum  amount  of  grape  sugar  for 
human  food  during  the  war,  and  was  rendered 
possible  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  technique 
demanding  no  new  equipment  which  would  have 
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been  impossible  to  procure  under  the  (ierman  occu¬ 
pation.  The  new  method  of  preservation  was  the 
generalised  use  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  fermentation. 

Vintage  and  Choice  of  Grapes 

Precautions  begin  with  the  gathering,  when  all 
rotten  or  mouldy  grapes  and  berries  are  eliminated. 
Secondly,  the  grapes  must  be  gathered  with  great 
care  so  as  to  avoid  crushing  and  so  prevent  the 
onset  of  fermentation.  The  best  method  of  gather¬ 
ing  consists  in  the  use  of  large,  op>en  baskets  com¬ 
monly  used  in  Burgundy. 

French  vineyards  abound  in  suitable  species  of 
Vinifera  (Pinot,  Camay,  Carignan,  Aramon)  and 
of  Hybrids  (Baco,  Seibel,  Oberlin,  Seyve-Villard). 
(ienerally  speaking,  the  best  grape  juice  may  be 
obtained  from  grapes  presenting  an  agreeable  har¬ 
mony  between  sugar  and  acid  components  and  a 
marked  flavour.  Numerous  investigations  made  in 
recent  years  have  brought  into  relief  the  good 
qualities  of  Hybrid  grapes.  Grape  juices  of  quality 
have  been  prepared  with  grapes  of  Oberlin  595, 
Baco  I,  Seibel  5409,  and  other  Seibel  varieties,  but 
the  best  juices  result  from  suitable  blends — for  in¬ 
stance  from  a  blend  of  Oberlin  595  or  Baco  i  and 
Aramon  for  red  juices,  and  Seibel  5409  and  4986 
or  Muscat  and  Riesling  (the  latter  from  Ed.  Hutt, 
Munster,  in  Alsace)  for  white  juice. 

Blending  often  becomes  a  necessity  because  the 
quality  of  the  grape  juice  made  from  a  given 
variety  varies  from  place  to  place  and  from  year  to 
year,  the  composition  of  the  soil  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  having  a  great  influence  on  the  quality  of  a 
given  grape  juice. 

It  is  emphasised  that  modern  French  Hybrid 
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Basket-type  hydrauUc.piesses. 


varieties  are  completely  exempt  from  “  fox  ” 
flavour,  which  characterises  the  juice  of  Concord 
grapes,  the  most  important  grape  juice  in  the  United 
States. 


Preparation  of  Grape  Juice 

The  usual  commercial  procedure  in  preparing 
grape  juice  involves  several  essential  step>s  which 
vary  from  plant  to  plant.  Thus,  grapes  are  pressed 
either  without  or  after  washing  and  stemming. 
Heating  before  pressing,  practised  in  U.S.A.,  is  not 
carried  out  in  France;  stemming  is  also  rarely  done. 
Hybrid  grapes,  not  treated  with  anticryptogamic 


chemicals,  need  no  wash- 
ing. 

Crushing  is  effected 
at  present  by  means  of 
crusher  -  pumps,  which 
transform  the  grapes 
into  a  semi-liquid  mass 
that  can  be  conveyed 
through  large  pipes. 

Included  in  the  several 
different  types  of  presses 
at  present  in  use  in 
France  are  hydraulic 
presses  of  the  basket  type 
with  movable,  strongly 
reinforced  wooden  baskets 
of  cylindrical  shape  and 
a  stationary  bulk  head, 
or  movable  bulk  head 
and  stationary  baskets 
and  press  floors  The  com¬ 
plete  extraction  of  the 
juice  takes  only  two  hours:  thus  all  danger  of 
fermentation  is  eliminated.  The  juice  of  the  first 
pressing  is  preserved  as  grape  juice;  a  second  press¬ 
ing  of  the  pomace  in  a  series  of  small  hydraulic 
presses  yields  a  juice  destined  for  concentration. 

More  recently  French  engineers  have  developed 
a  new  type  of  press  in  which  pressure  is  not  ap¬ 
plied  vertically  but  horizontally.  Four  of  these 
horizontal  presses  compose  the  pressing  units  of  the 
new  plant  at  Nuits-Saint-Georges. 

In  France  rack  and  cloth  presses  are  not  used  for 
grapes,  these  giving  good  results  only  with  stemmed 
grapes. 

The  treatment  of  the  fresh  grape  juice  applied 


HorlzonUl  presses  at  the  Jus  de  Raisin  Ohalland  factory. 
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gome  of  the  storage  tanks  at 
the  Pampre  d*Or  factory. 


by  the  “  Etablissements 
Pampre  d’Or,”  near  Bor¬ 
deaux,  is  as  follows: 

The  juice  flowing  from 
the  press  is  kept  in 
cold  storage  in  isothermal 
vessels  insulated  by  a 
layer  of  cork.  At  a  low 
temperature  the  argols 
are  precipitated  rapidly 
and  the  juice  starts  to 
clarify. 

The  final  storage  takes 
place  under  high  pressure 
of  carbon  dioxide  (15  kg. 
of  CO,  for  one  hectolitre 
of  juice).  The  plant  of 
Pampre  d’Or  possesses 
thirty  -  two  glass  -  lined 
steel  tanks  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  (Boehi  process),  each 
tank  having  a  capacity  of  50,000  litres  (11,000 
gallons),  a  length  of  ii  metres,  and  a  diameter  of 
2  50  metres. 

During  cold  storage  the  number  of  micro-organ¬ 
isms  decreases  rapidly.  Under  pressure  of  COj 
fermentation  is  inhibited. 


Bottling  and  Pasteurisation 

After  several  months  of  storage,  the  juice  be¬ 
comes  sufficiently  clear  to  be  bottled  directly,  or 
after  filtration.  It  is  cooled  to  0“  C.  and  then 


bottled  in  an  automatic  filling  machine  with  an  out¬ 
put  of  6,000  bottles  per  hour. 

The  filled  bottles  are  sealed  under  vacuum  and 
travel  through  a  pasteuriser  which  preheats,  pas¬ 
teurises,  and  cools  the  juice,  the  whole  procedure 
lasting  about  forty-five  minutes.  From  the  pasteur¬ 
iser  the  conveyor  takes  the  bottles  to  the  labelling 
machine.  They  are  then  packed  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

To  a  limited  extent  the  preservation  of  grape 
juice  by  filtering  through  a  germ-proof  Seitz  EK 
filter  is  used  in  France.  In  this  process  the  micro¬ 
organisms  are  not  killed 
by  heating  but  are  fil¬ 
tered  out,  a  very  clear 
juice  being  obtained. 
In  order  to  inactivate  the 
enzymes  producing  oxi¬ 
dation  and  browning  of 
the  juice,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  a  small  proportion 
of  sulphur  dioxide  to  the 
cold-sterilised  grape  juice. 
These  enzymes  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  used  in  the  pas¬ 
teurising  process. 

The  use  of  SOj  in  suit¬ 
able  quantities  is  a  simple 
way  of  preventing  fer¬ 
mentation.  The  treated 
grape  juice  can  be  stored 


Bottle-washing  machine  with 
an  output  of  6,000  bottles  per 
hour. 
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Continuous  pasteuriser  at  the  Jus  de  Raisin 
Challand  factory. 


and  transported  in  all  vessels  which  arc  not  attacked 
by  sulphurous  acid  (wooden  casks,  glass-lined  steel 
tanks,  and  even  cement  vats).  This  process  was 
within  the  reach  of  every  vine-grower  during  the 
last  war,  and  rendered  possible  the  quick  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  French  grape  juice  industiy’  between 
iqqo  and  1044. 

The  sulphited  juice,  however,  is  undrinkable, 
and  therefore  unmarketable  without  suitable  treat¬ 
ment  reducing  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  below  the  legal  content  of  100  mg. 
per  litre.  The  technique  of  this  treatment  presents 
several  difficulties,  which  have  only  recently  been 
overcome  by  French  engineers.  The  plant  used  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  heating  under  vacuum 
with  or  without  the  action  of  steam,  eliminating  both 
“free”  and  “combined"  sulphurous  acid,  and  re¬ 
storing  almost  all  its  original  properties  to  the  juice. 
However,  juice  on  being  sulphited,  loses  a  part  of 
its  flavour  (this  loss  being  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  modern  types  of  plant)  and  all  its  vitamin  B, 
content. 

Owing  to  these  circum¬ 
stances,  French  standards 
for  grades  of  grape  juice 
do  not  authorise  the  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  process  for 
juices  of  grade  A  or 
“  Fancy  ”  (qualite  extra). 

On  the  other  hand, 
sulphited  grape  juice  is 
e.xcellent  for  blending 
with  other  juices  of  high 
acid  content,  e.g.  currant 
and  black  currant  juices. 

Instead  of  sweetened 
water,  French  manufac¬ 
turers  use  common  grape 
juice  in  order  to  trans¬ 


form  acid  berry  juices  into  drinkable 
beverages  with  agreeable  properties. 

In  practice,  all  sulphited  French  grape 
juice  is  prepared  from  Aramon  grapes, 
the  raw  material  of  ordinar\'  red  wine. 
The  unfermented  Aramon  juice  possesses 
a  light  red  colour,  which  deepens  by 
maceration  of  the  grapes  after  addition  (if 
SO,.  The  sulphited  juice  is  also  in  great 
demand  as  a  half-raw  material  for  con¬ 
centrated  grape  juice  and  liqueurs. 

At  present  a  ver\’  large  grape  juice  fac- 
tor\’  is  bt'ing  constructed  by  The  Fruit  In¬ 
dustry  Co.  (Industrie dll  Fruit),  at  Aigues- 
\  ives  (Card).  When  completed,  process¬ 
ing  will  consist  of  sorting  and  washing  the 
grapes  on  a  moving  belt,  stemming  and  crushing 
in  the  same  machine,  then  pressing  in  horizontal 
presses.  The  juice,  cooled  to  13°  C.,  will  pass 
through  a  series  of  centrifugal  clarifiers,  be  satur¬ 
ated  with  CO.,,  and  conveyed  to  150  storage  tanks 
of  200  hectolitres  (4,400  gallons)  each.  A  fortnight 
before  bottling,  the  juice  will  be  chilled  to  -  2“  C. 
in  cement  vats. 

After  flash-pasteurisation,  the  hot  juice  will  Ik* 
filled  into  casks,  demijohns,  bottles,  flasks,  or  cans. 
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Labelling  machine  at  the 
Pampre  d’Or  factory. 
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Moss  Storage  of  Fruit 

An  economical  system  ol  fruit  preservation  by  the  use  of  moss  which  may  solve  the 
problem  of  Huctuating  supplies  to  plants  canning  fruit  and  vegetables  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  countrv  hv  Mr.  Howard  Leicester,  F.R.I.B.A. 


The  idea  of  moss  storage  emanated  from  Swit¬ 
zerland.  While  on  holiday  in  India,  a  Swiss 
engineer  named  Krebser  had  occasion  to  send  some 
orchids  home.  He  packed  the  orchids  in  moss,  and 
on  his  return  some  time  afterwards  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  them  in  perfect  condition.  He  then 
set  about  finding  a  useful  application  for  his  dis¬ 
covery,  and  as  a  result  moss  storage  is  used  with 
great  success  in  Switzerland.  The  Societe  Con¬ 
servation  des  Produits  Agricoles  bought  the  patent 
rights  four  or  five  years  ago  and  built  many  such 
stores  all  over  France,  where  Mr.  Leicester  has  seen 
many  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  kept  in 
perfect  condition  for  considerably  longer  than  is 
normally  possible.  Lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  even 
cheese  can  also  be  stored  in  this  manner. 

Sapek-Leicester  System 

The  method,  known  as  the  Sa|>ek-Leicester 
system,  is  based  upon  the  properties  possessed  by 
damp  living  moss  to  regularise  atmospheric  humidity 
and  absorb  gases  given  off  by  stored  produce. 
If  the  air  is  more  humid  than  the  moss,  the  excess 
humidity  is  absorbed  by  the  moss.  If,  however, 
the  air  is  drier,  the  moss  restores  the  humidity  by 
evaporation  which  automatically  cools  the  air, 
extra  cooling  or  warming  of  the  air  being  necessary 
only  in  extreme  temperatures.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  maintain  a  certain  atmospheric  humidity 
by  controlling  the  moistening  of  the  moss.  That 
the  moss  absorbs  acetaldehyde,  one  of  the  volatile 
gases  given  off  in  large  quantities  by  fruit,  has  been 
proved  by  Professor  Pierre 
Chouard,  biologist  of  the 
Paris  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  and 
scientific  adviser  to  the 
French  Ministries  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Food.  Ethy¬ 
lene,  equally  responsible 
for  the  acceleration  of 
ripening,  is  also  absorbed, 
although  it  is  not  given  off 
in  such  large  quantities 
as  acetaldehyde.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  ethylene  is 
absorbed  has  not  been 
finally  established,  but  it 
is  known  that  absorption 
continues  until  the  moss 
reaches  saturation  point, 
and  this  does  not  occur 
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until  I  c.c.  of  ethylene  has  been  absorbed  per  gram 
of  moss.  This,  considering  the  low  concentrations 
encountered  in  normal  storage,  represents  a  sub¬ 
stantially  long  period. 

In  addition,  ammonia  and  the  volatile  amines 
are  absorbed  by  the  dead  parts  of  the  moss,  which 
contain  considerable  amounts  of  substances  chang¬ 
ing  into  humus.  The  fruit  which  is  moss-stored 
is  kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  diseases  such 
as  mould  and  brown  rot  do  not  develop  as  easily. 
The  fruit  also  retains  all  its  juice,  thus  preventing 
a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  or  so  in  weight. 

Cheapness  of  Installation 

No  great  capital  outlay  is  necessary  for  the  in- 
stallatiqn  of  the  system,  and  it  will  be  possible  to 
convert  barns  and  other  already  existing  buildings 
for  the  purpose.  The  moss  store  can  be  used  all  the 
year  round,  thus  ensuring  a  further  appreciable 
saving  in  cost.  It  can  be  opened  at  any  time,  and 
can  hold  more  produce  since  boxes  can  be  packed 
tightly  together.  The  first  British  plant  incorpor¬ 
ating  this  system,  which  has  been  installed  at  Sell¬ 
ing  Court  Farm  at  Faversham,  Kent,  is  simply'  con¬ 
structed  and  effects  a  big  saving  in  insulation  and 
refrigeration.  Fans  draw  in  external  air  into  an 
overhead  air  duct.  The  air  passes  down  over  wire 
trays  of  moss,  arranged  in  controlled  quantities  in 
a  side  room,  and  rises  through  the  slatted  floor  of 
the  main  store-room  where  the  fruit  is  stacked  in 
boxes.  It  passes  over  the  fruit,  back  into  the  over¬ 
head  duct,  and  down  over  the  moss  again,  thus 


Seproduction  of  temperature  and  humidity  recordings  at  Selling  experimental  moss 
chamber. 

Courtesy  The  Fruit  Grower. 
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forming  a  ventilation  circuit.  A  constant  humidity  of 
between  85  per  cent,  and  95  per  cent,  is  required, 
and  the  moss  is  kept  moist  by  a  daily  spraying 
with  water  trom  foam  jets.  The  water  must  not 
have  a  high  />H  since  the  lime  content  has  a  de¬ 
terrent  effect  on  the  moss;  the  softness  of  rain 
water  makes  it  particularly  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Two  windows  give  sufficient  light  for  the 
growth  of  the  moss,  which  lives  for  a  considerable 
period;  some  Swiss  stores  which  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for  three  or  four  years  have  not  yet  had  to 
change  their  moss. 

The  patent  rights  for  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  were  recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Leicester, 
who  has  an  agreement  with  the  French  society  for 
the  mutual  exchange  of  knowledge  of  improve¬ 
ments,  and  two  British  companies,  to  be  known 
as  The  British  Moss  Storage  Company  and  The 
Agricultural  Produce  Storage  Company,  are  being 
formed.  Further  stores,  in  addition  to  the  one  at 
Selling  Court  Farm,  are  to  be  erected,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  have  at  least  six  built  before  the  next 
fruit  season.  An  experimental  station  is  also 
planned.. 


Small  Goods  Miscellany 

The  constant  stream  of  books  on  cooking  and  the 
preparation  of  food  bid  fair,  like  Tennyson’s  brook, 
to  go  on  for  ever.  Recent  ones  include  three  by 
Amb|;ose  Heath,  one  on  cakes,  bread,  and  biscuits, 
another  on  sandwiches,  and  still  another  on  sauces. 

Ambrose  Heath  calls  the  firsts  a  “  personal  an¬ 
thology  ”;  it  includes  many  examples  of  the  pastry- 
maker’s  and  confectioner’s  skill  which  he  himself 
has  found  specially  enjoyable  but  difficult  to  track 
down  in  other  books  of  recipes.  In  addition  to  the 
recipes  for  cakes,  biscuits,  bread-making,  and 
scones,  there  are  informative  sections  on  cake  fill¬ 
ings  and  icings. 

To  those  who  seek  for  sandwiches  in  railway 
buffets  and  other  places  where  the  selection  com¬ 
prises  about  two  varieties,  it  is  more  than  intriguing 
to  read  suggestions*  for  no  less  than  300,  although 
some  of  them — such  as  those  containing  avocado 
pear  and  banana — might  leave  one  wondering  for 
which  epoch  and  for  which  country  the  author 
writes. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  arranged  alphabetic- 
ally;  among  the  H’s  we  found  how  to  make  eight 
modifications  of  the  ham  sandwich,  the  fantasy 
fading  a  little  as  we  pass  on  to  herring  roes.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  quite  good  suggestions  which 
at  least  will  aid  the  imagination  of  a  harassed 
hostess. 

In  England  there  are  sixty  different  religions 
and  only  one  sauce.”  This  reproach,  made  over 
150  years  ago  by  the  Marquis  Caraccioli,  Prince 
of  Naples,  who  died  in  1790,  is  still  current  on  the 
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Continent,  especially  among  the  French.  In  fact, 
there  are  Frenchmen  who  deny  the  existence  of 
even  one  English  sauce!  Ambrose  Heath  has 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  remedy  this  by  writing  a 
book*  containing  a  thousand  sauces,  and  even  then 
is  careful  to  warn  readers  in  his  introduction  that 
the  collection  cannot  be  considered  comprehensive 
or  exhaustive.  Young  gentlemen  about  to  many 
might  well  make  a  present  of  this  book  to  their 
future  wives  who,  in  these  days,  will  probably 
spend  quite  a  lot  of  time  in  the  kitchen.  They  might 
underline  the  warning  that  ”...  not  only  must 
sauces  flatter  the  palate,  but  they  must  also  vary  in 
flavour,  consistence,  and  viscosity,  in  accordance 
mth  the  dishes  they  accompany.  By  this  means,  in 
a  well-ordered  dinner,  each  dish  differs  from  the 
preceding  ones  and  from  those  that  follow.”  In 
these  days  of  austerity  the  thought  is  an  attractive 
one. 

The  book  is  alphabetically  arranged,  starting 
with  “  Agro-dolce  Sauce  ”  and  concluding  with 
“  Yellow  Sauce.”  The  information  given  should  be 
especially  useful  because  most  of  the  sauces  can  be 
made  from  materials  available  today.  The  neo¬ 
phyte  will  probably  learn  with  amazement  that  so 
many  permutations  and  combinations  can  result 
from  the  mixture  of  brown  sugar,  vinegar,  lemon, 
flour,  and  fat,  and  such  concomitants  as  onion, 
mushrooms,  cheese,  and  condiments. 

A  book*  in  a  different  category  is  one  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  “  small  baker.”  The  author 
deplores  the  fact  that  the  factories  have  captured 
the  biscuit  trade  from  the  baker  who,  from  lack  of 
foresight,  has  given  the  factories  the  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  ideas  and  to  turn  out  products  of  a  consistent 
nature.  He  contends  that  there  is  still  a  grand 
trade  to  be  obtained  in  biscuits,  no  matter  whether 
the  bakery  be  large  or  small,  and  points  out  that 
high-class  bakery  firms  make  varieties  with  which 
no  ordinary  factory  can  hope  to  cope.  It  is  better 
for  the  small  baker  not  to  try  to  compete  with  the 
large  factories  by  making  goods  similar  to  theirs 
unless  he  is  equipped  with  suitable  machinery  and 
ovens.  Non-factory  bakeries  should  go  on  develop¬ 
ing  their  special  lines  to  suit  district  and  class  of 
customers.  It  is  amazing  what  a  fine  trade  in  bis¬ 
cuits  can  be  developed  within  the  space  of  a  year. 

Divided  into  six  chapters  covering  materials, 
plain  and  fancy  biscuits,  marzipan  and  almond  bis¬ 
cuits,  meringue  Biscuits,  biscuits  for  special  events, 
and  fillings,  the  book  describes  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture;  the  large  number  of  illustrations  show  the 
attractive  nature  of  the  finished  products. 

‘  Good  Cakes,  Bread,  and  Biscuits.  By  Ambrose  Heath. 

Pp.  84.  Faber  and  Faber.  Price  4s.  6d.  net. 

'  Good  Sandwiches  and  Picnic  Dishes.  By  Ambrose 
Heath.  Pp.  115.  Faber  and  Faber.  Price  4s.  6d. 
net. 

’  The  Book  of  Sauces.  By  Ambrose  Heath.  Pp.  228. 

Faber  and  Faber.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

*  Biscuits,  Plain  and  Fancy.  By  John  Boyd.  Pp.  127. 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  ^ce  17s.  6d.  net. 
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From  Raw  Rubber  to  Food  Wrapper 

A  notable  contribution  to  the  British  food  industry  has  been  made  by  the  recent 
opening  of  Goodyear’s  new  factory  at  Wolverhampton  for  the  manufacture  of  Plio¬ 
film.  In  this  article  is  described  the  processing  of  the  rubber  from  the  time  of  its 
arrival  at  the  factory  to  its  emergence  in  the  form  of  transparent  wrapping  material. 


Hitherto  imported  from  the  U.S.A.,  the 
transparent,  odourless,  and  impermeable  pack¬ 
aging  material  Pliofilm  has  already  established 
itself  in  a  large  number  of  industries.  Its  value 
in  food  distribution  as  a  protection  against  de¬ 
terioration  and  loss  has  already  been  amply  proved. 
Tests  made  by  food  packers  have  proved  that  meat 
loaves  kept  in  this  wrapping  at  room  temperature 
for  over  ninety  hours  lost  only  half  an  ounce 
through  evaporation  of  moisture,  while  other 
samples,  though  specially  packaged,  lost  as  much 
as  8  ounces  in  the  same  test  period.  The  wrapping 
does  not  allow  the  odour  of  one  commodity  to  per¬ 
meate  to  that  of  another:  thus  soap  and  cheese, 
coffee  and  hams,  cosmetics  and  fish  can  travel  or 
be  stored  together  without  risk  of  contamination. 

Milling  Process 

In  the  first  process  in  its  manufacture,  natural 
rubber  of  the  best  grade  is  broken  down  on  a 
rubber  mill.  Each  pound  of  rubber  milled  has  a 
minimum  of  twelve  breakdowns,  and  at  each  break¬ 
down  it  makes  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  eighteen  complete 
passes  through  the  mill. 

Between  each  breakdown 
there  is  a  cooling  period 
of  at  least  six  hours. 

Identification  tags  on  each 
batch  of  milled  rubber 
in  the  storage  trays  indi¬ 
cate  the  number  of  break¬ 
downs  and  the  time  of 
each  operation:  these  must 
finally  be  passed  by  the 
lab«ratory'  before  being 
passed  on  for  the  next 
process. 

At  the  completion  of  the 
milling  process  the  crude 
rubber  is  taken  direct 
from  the  mill  to  the 
mixer  by  overhead  con¬ 
veyor.  In  the  mixer  a 
solvent  is  incorporated 
with  the  rubber  in  such 
quantity  as  to  produce  a 
solution  of  20  per  cent, 
solids.  From  there  the 
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rubber  solution  passes  to  a  large  storage  tank  pend¬ 
ing  further  treatment. 

The  solution  is  pumped  from  the  raw  rubber 
storage  tank,  through  the  scale  tank,  and  into 
three  reactors  where  it  is  cooled  with  refrigerated 
water  prior  to  reaction.  Dry  hydrochloric  gas  is 
generated  in  two  large  stoneware  pots  and  is  then 
pumped  into  the  reactors.  A  predetermined 
amount  of  gas  is  added,  and  the  rubber  is  then 
allowed  to  continue  ageing,  or  reacting,  for  about 
four  or  six  hours.  During  this  period  the  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  combines  with  the  rubber  to  give 
rubber  hydrochloride,  which  is  Pliofilm.  When, 
after  a  series  of  tests,  the  rubber  is  found  to  have 
reacted  to  the  degree  desired,  it  is  discharged  from 
the  reactors. 

The  solution  is  next  transferred  to  two  nickel- 
clad  steel  tanks  where  it  is  neutralised,  heated, 
compounded,  and  twice  filtered,  the  first  filtration 
taking  place  in  a  40  plate  24  in,  press.  The  cloth 
washer  and  drier  are  auxiliary  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  which  the  cloths  are  first  washed  with 
solvent  and  water  and  then  dried  ready  for  further 


The  casting  unit. 
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The  Camachine  or  slitting  unit. 

use.  After  compounding,  the  material  is  pumped 
through  the  filter  press  and  is  then  returned  to 
aluminium  storage  tanks.  These  storage  tanks  are 
maintained  at  an  elevated  temperature  to  avoid 
solidification  of  the  solution. 

A  second  piece  of  equipment,  called  the  quencher, 
is  used  to  recover  solvent  from  the  cleanings  of  the 
filter  press. 

From  Solution  to  Film 

The  next  stage  in  the  processing  converts  the 
rubber  hydrochloride  solution  to  film.  The  im¬ 
portant  components  of  the  equipment  (called  the 
“  casting  unit  ”)  used  are  a  spreading  knife  and  a 
spreading  belt,  which  is  165  ft.  long  and  72  in. 
wide.  It  is  an  endless  neoprene  belt  which  has 
been  coated  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  perfectly 
level  all  the  way  across  and  adjusted  to  maintain 
an  exact  distance  from  the  knife  throughout  its 
length.  This  is  necessar\'  because  the  thickness  of 
the  film  is  around  i,oooth  of  an  inch,  and  any  small 
change  in  the  distance  between  the  belt  and  the 
spreading  knife  will  make  an  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  in  its  thickness. 

A  small  dam  is  built  up  at  the  back  of  the  knife 
holding  several  gallons  of  solution;  liquid  level  in 
this  dam  is  controlled  by  an  automatic  float.  The 
solution  from  the  aluminium  storage  tanks  is 
filtered  once  more  before  entering  the  casting  unit. 
The  movement  of  the  belt  passing  the  knife  draws 
solution  under  the  knife  which  dries  out  as  it 
proceeds  through  the  cabinet  to  give  a  film.  The 
knife  is  adjustable  to  any  degree  desired.  The  case 
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is  heated  to  appro  .\  i- 
mately  150°  F.  and  the 
film  is  carried  on  the  belt 
until  it  is  stripped  off  just 
ahead  of  the  dam.  The 
film  is  then  threaded 
through  the  stripped  roll 
assembly  and  from  there 
under  the  platfonn  inti* 
the  drier  case. 

The  drier  case  is 
heated  to  200°  F.  and, 
during  the  progress  ot  the 
film  through  this  unit,  the 
last  traces  of  solvent  left  1 
in  the  film  are  removed. 
There  are  approximately 
250  ft.  of  film  in  the 
drier,  which  means  that 
the  film  is  held  at  200*  ^ 

F.  for  approximately  six  ' 
minutes.  As  it  leaves  the 
drier  the  film  is  wound 
on  to  the  steel  shells,  each  , 
edge  being  trimmed  .so  j 
that  the  film  may  Ix' 
wound  up  smoothly.  The  | 
unit  will  produce  approximately  3,000  lb.  of  Plio¬ 
film  per  day. 

All  scrap  produced  in  the  casting  unit  and  on  i 
the  slitting  machines  is  redissolved  and  used  again;  j 
in  fact,  the  only  thing  lost  in  the  process  is  the  | 
filter  press  cake  from  which  the  solvent  is  also  re¬ 
covered.'  A  panel  controls  the  solvent  recovery,  i 
which  is  efficient  to  approximately  97  per  cent,  of  j 
the  solvent  spread.  Twenty-two  and  a  half  thou-  j 
sand  cubic  feet  of  heated  air  per  minute  moves  | 
through  the  drier  case,  this  large  quantity  of  air  1 
being  required  so  that  the  point  at  which  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  air  and  solvent  becomes  explosive  is  never 
reached.  If  for  any  reason  the  large  fan  moving 
this  air  should  stop,  the  panel  would  automatically 
reset  the  valves  and  all  air  exhausted  from  the  case 
would  be  blown  to  the  atmosphere  by  two  steam 
ejectors,  which  are  capable  of  moving  31,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  These  cases  are  so  protected  that 
in  case  of  fire  500  lb.  of  carbon  dioxide  would  be 
automatically  distributed  through  each  case.  Should 
this  prove  insufficient,  an  additional  500  lb.  can  be 
manually  intro'duced  into  the  case.  Should  this 
1,000  lb.  still  prove  insufficient,  a  hand-operated 
water  sprinkler  system  acts  as  a  last  resort.  ‘ 

Reclaiming  the  Solvent 

Each  of  the  two  large  tanks  or  adsorbers  used 
to  reclaim  solvent  contains  12,000  lb.  of  activated 
carbon.  The  vapour-laden  air  blown  through  this 
removes  the  solvent,  allowing  the  stripped  air  to 
be  discharged  to  the  atmosphere.  The  solvent  is 

{Continued  on  page  173) 
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Bacteriological  Standards  for  Dehydrated 

Foods 

The  growth  of  the  dehydrated  foods  industry  and  the  appearance  of  dehydrated 
products  on  the  sheli  make  it  seem  desirable  to  determine  the  need  for  standards 
for  these  products.  Foods  might  meet  all  standards  of  quality  and  identity  and  be 
of  excellent  nutritional  value,  yet  be  contaminated  with  pathogenic  micro-organisms 
and  thus  present  a  public  health  hazard.  On  the  other  hand,  pathogenic  micro¬ 
organisms  may  be  absent,  yet  due  to  faulty  manufacturing  techniques  the  product 
may  be  teeming  with  bacteria  which  markedly  affect  the  quality  and  general 
acceptability  of  the  food.  In  establishing  any  standard  these  two  phases  of  the 
problem  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 


SO  close  is  the  correlation  between  spoilage  and 
the  deterioration  of  quality  that  bacterial  stand¬ 
ards  should  be  a  part  of  any  quality  standard  of 
dried  fruits. 


Dried  Fruits 

Dried  fruits  arc  contaminated  with  micro-organ¬ 
isms  when  they  leave  the  orchard,  but  they  pick  up 
additional  infections  as  they  are  processed.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  high  acid  and  low  protein  content  of 
fruits  makes  them  unfavourable  media  for  the  growth 
of  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  infections  are  largely 
derived  from  yeasts  and  acid-tolerant  spoilage 
bacteria. 

The  sun  dtydng  of  fruits  has  the  disadvantage  of 
bacterial  contamination  while  fruit  is  exposed  in 
the  open  without  the  killing  effects  of  heat  as  found 
in  mechanical  dehydration.  Except  for  accidental 
contamination  by  pathogens,  dried  fruits  would 
seem  to  offer  no  public  health  hazard.  Hacterial 
standards  should  be  concerned  largely  with  control 
of  handling  and  storage. 

Dried  Vegetables 

Vegetables  are  non-acid  and,  therefore,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  growth  of  most  types  of  micro-organisms. 
Hucker  et  al.^  report  a  study  of  food  processing 
plants  from  the  microbiological  standpoint.  They 
found  that  although  blanching  and  other  operations 
reduced  the  number  of  micro-organisms,  recon¬ 
tamination  in  processing  might  occur.  They  found 
that  the  dried  food  from  nine  of  twelve  vegetable 
dehydrating  plants  was  contaminated  with  members 
of  the  coliform  group,  and  that  in  8o  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  presumptive  tests  could  be  secured  for 

Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  by  Harry  E.  Goresline, 
Ph.D.,  F.A.P.H.A.,  before  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
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coliform  organisms  on  the  finished  dehydrated  vege¬ 
table  just  prior  to  final  packing. 

Jones'*  shows  that  Escherichia  coli  organisms  are 
killed  during  proper  blanching  of  vegetables.  This 
points  to  the  fact  that  if  E.  coli  is  found  in  the 
finished  product,  it  is  indicative  of  contamination 
during  the  final  processing  and  handling.  A  definite 
need  for  bacterial  standards  for  such  products  is 
indicated,  since  the  presence  of  organisms  of  the 
coliform  group  has  long  been  used  as  an  index  of 
cleanliness. 

Dried  Eggs 

More  research  has  been  done  on  the  bacteriology 
of  dried  eggs  than  on  any  other  of  the  dried  foods 
under  discussion.  High  bacterial  counts  in  these 
products  indicate  poor  operation  or  handling  tech¬ 
niques.  Not  only  is  a  product  with  an  abnormally 
high  bacterial  count  likely  to  be  of  poor  edible 
quality,  but  Stuart  et  al.^  have  shown  that  egg 
powder  of  low  sanitary  quality  does  not  hold  up  in 
storage. 

The  plate  or  viable  bacterial  count  is  not  a  true 
index  of  the  bacterial  quality  of  an  egg  powder. 
Johns  and  Bernard*  point  out  that  the  survival  of 
bacteria  in  egg  powder  is  affected  by  such  factors  as 
type  of  drier,  dry  ing  temperatures,  rate  of  cooling, 
and  length  of  storage.  Stuart  et  al.^  demonstrated 
that  the  death  rate  of  bacteria  in  normal  egg  powder 
in  storage  was  influenced  by  the  initial  moisture 
content.  The  lower  the  initial  moisture  the  more 
rapid  the  death  rate,  Stuart  et  al.^  show  further  that 
in  powder  of  high  sanitary  quality  the  rate  of  bac¬ 
terial  death  proceeds  at  a  uniform  logarithmic  rate, 
while  there  is  a  secondary  accelerated  death  rate  in 
powders  of  low  sanitary  quality.  These  facts, 
therefore,  make  it  evident  that  the  viable  bacterial 
count  can  be  of  little  value  in  establishing  bacterial 
standards  unless  a  complete  history  of  the  sample 
can  be  furnished. 
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However,  the  direct  microscopic  bacterial  count, 
which  shows  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  bacteria 
in  the  powder,  is  not  markedly  affected  by  such 
factors.  Thus  a  microscopic  examination  will  indi¬ 
cate  through  the  type  and  numbers  of  bacteria  the 
general  conditions  of  the  plant  during  the  manufac¬ 
turing  period.  Bartram^  found  that  in  experiment¬ 
ally  prepared  dried  eggs  the  viable  count  was  of 
limited  value  as  an  index  of  quality.  Lepper,  Bar- 
tram,  and  Hillig*  show  that  the  direct  microscopic 
examination  together  with  the  chemical  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  products  of  bacterial  fermentation, 
acetic,  formic,  and  lactic  acids,  ser\’e  to  indicate  the 
quality  of  the  final  product. 

The  fact  that  several  types  of  Salmonella  have 
been  isolated  from  dried  eggs  makes  it  necessary  to 
keep  the  public  health  aspect  in  view  when  dealing 
with  possible  bacterial  standards.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  author,  while  the  Salmonella  types  isolated  are 
serologically  identical  with  those  found  in  food 
poisoning  outbreaks,  their  pathogenicity  may  have 
been  lost  by  some  mechanism  of  passage  through 
the  hen  as  a  host  or  through  the  selective  action  of 
the  lysozyme,  the  natural  germicide  in  the  egg. 
The  fact  that  outbreaks  have  not  occurred  should 
not  preclude  the  presence  of  such  bacteria. 

Dried  Meat 

Comparatively  little  work  has  been  done  on  the 
microbiology  of  dehydrated  meat  as  compared  with 
that  done  on  the  bacteriology  of  uncooked  or  cured 
meats.  Ritchell  et  al.^  demonstrated  that  dried 
meats  of  high  viable  bacterial  count  showed  a  rapid 
decrease  in  storage.  With  initial  bacterial  counts  of 
approximately  21,000,000  per  g.  only  510,000  re¬ 
mained  alive  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  3,000  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  weeks,  and  180  after  forty-nine 
weeks. 

Experimental  work  carried  out  by  Haines  and 
Elliot*®  demonstrated  that  in  order  to  prevent  bac¬ 
terial  growth  the  meat  should  reach  52°  C.  within 
the  first  hour  of  dehydration  and  remain  above  that 
temperature  until  a  fairly  low  moisture  content  is 
reached. 

In  the  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  Meat  Dehydration,**  a 
rdsume  of  the  “  Control  of  Bacteria  and  Moulds  ” 
in  dried  meat  manufacture  may  be  found,  and  the 
following  conclusions  were  arrived  at :  “  On  the 
basis  of  the  experimental  work,  dehydrated  meat 
was  safe,  from  a  bacteriological  point  of  view,  when 
produced  in  accordance  with  federal  specifications 
for  the  products  .  .  .  dehydrated  meats  stored 
under  conditions  unfavourable  for  mould  growth, 
as  previously  indicated,  should  offer  no  opportunity 
for  contamination  or  growth  of  food  poisoning  bac¬ 
teria.  Reconstituted  meat  should  be  consumed 
promptly,  since  tests  showed  it  to  be  an  excellent 
bacterial  medium.” 

The  Committee  on  Foods  (except  milk)  of  the 


American  Public  Health  Association*®  opened  the 
question  of  establishing  bacterial  standards  for  de¬ 
hydrated  foods  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  what  methods  and  standards 
could  be  applied  to  all  classes  of  dehydrated  foods. 
Jones®  has  stated  that  the  setting  up  of  standards 
based  upon  the  microbial  content  of  dehydrated 
products  presented  considerable  difficulty.  It  had 
previously  been  pointed  out  that  a  low  bacterial 
count  might  be  the  result  of  storage  at  relatively  high 
temperatures,  e.g.  room  temperature.  From  the 
results  presented  in  this  paper  it  was  apparent  that 
a  total  count  of  not  more  than  100,000  bacteria  per 
g.  of  blanched  product  might  be  readily  achieved. 
Coliform  bacteria  should  be  absent  in  1/200  g. 
product.  He  went  on  to  say  that  if  coliforms  were 
found  in  i  /  20  g. ,  steps  should  be  taken  to  check 
the  processing.  Haines  and  Elliot*®  suggested  that 
a  bacterial  “  production  standard  ”  might  be  set  up 
for  use  in  manufacture,  and  a  “  consumption  stand¬ 
ard  ”  be  used  for  utilisation  purposes.  This  would 
prove  of  value  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint  but 
would  not  be  practicable  for  checking  samples  of 
material  offered  for  sale  unless  a  complete  histon- 
were  at  hand. 

There  is  not  enough  information  available  upon 
which  to  base  the  limits  of  bacterial  standards  for  all 
products.  Additional  research  is  needed,  and  it 
should  be  directed  toward  determining  the  basis  for 
reasonable  standards.  Since  such  standards  would 
be  used  largely  to  determine  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  manufacture  they  should  be  determined  by 
surveys  of  actual  operation.  It  would  seem  that 
they  should  be  a  part  of  the  standards  of  quality. 


Need  for  Bacterial  Standards 

Reports  in  the  literature  and  exj>erience  of  actual 
operations  indicate  the  need  for  bacterial  standards 
for  dried  and  dehydrated  foods.  Such  standards 
should  be  on  a  reasonable  basis  and  should  take  into 
consideration  any  variations  which  might  be  found 
to  exist  in  normal  operations  with  a  good  product. 
All  such  standards  should  be  for  voluntary  applica¬ 
tion  or  for  adoption  as  a  code  by  the  industry. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  standard  would  be  that 
for  bacterial  count  by  the  direct  microscopic  method. 
Certain  modifications  would  be  necessary  before  the 
method  could  be  used  for  all  products.  Reasonable 
limits  could  be  set,  based  upon  conditions  of  reason¬ 
able  plant  operation,  and  these  would  reflect  the 
sanitary  quality  of  the  dehydrated  product  just  as 
other  tests  reflect  the  edible  quality.  It  would  then 
be  necessary  to  establish  standard  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion  under  which  the  bacterial  standards  could  be 
met;  otherwise,  no  uniformity  of  results  could  be 
expected.  The  lead  in  establishing  and  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  such  standards  should  be  tauken  by  such  an 
organisation  as  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Section  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
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World  Food  Surplus  Expected 

That  the  world  is  fast  coming  back  to  normal  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr,  Julius  Hirsch  and  Mrs.  Edith 
Hiisch,  leading  New  York  economists  for  industrial 
interests. 

In  a  recent  report  they  state  that  world  produc¬ 
tion  of  six  of  the  seven  main  foods  in  the  1948- 
1949  crop  year  is  equal  to,  or  better  than,  the  pre¬ 
war  average. 

Based  on  estimates  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  its  affiliated  agencies,  the 
report  showed  that  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  fats 
and  oils  and  the  relative  shortage  of  meat,  the 
world  is,  generally  speaking,  heading  for  food  sur¬ 
pluses. 

Comparing  present  world  production  with  the 
average  for  the  years  1935  to  1939,  the  Hirschs 
found  that  the  world  food  crop  situation  at  present 
is:  wheat,  105  per  cent,  of  pre-war;  com,  125  per 
cent.;  rice,  98  per  cent.;  potatoes,  105  per  cent.; 
oats  and  barley,  100  per  cent.;  fats  and  oils,  100 
per  cent. ;  and  sugar,  105  per  cent. 

Since  1939  the  world  population  is  believed  to 
have  increased  by  10  per  cent.  The  increased  de- 
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mand  that  this  would  seem  to  imply  is  offset  by  the 
higher  extraction  rates  now  prevailing  abroad, 
which  yield  greater  advantages  of  processed  food¬ 
stuffs  from  the  grains. 

The  absolute  figures  require  interpretation,  the 
economists  added,  because  they  mean  different 
things  and  include  some  underestimates. 

“In  spite  of  increased  production  of  fats  and 
oils,  there  is  still  a  real  scarcity.  This  is  mainly 
because  some  of  the  Far  East  countries,  such  as 
India  and  China,  are  exporting  less  than  in  the 
pre-war  years  because  of  higher  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  a  result  of  larger  populations,  and  better 
food  habits.  It  is  also  partly  due  to  the  increased 
world  population. 

“  In  rice,  however,  the  98  per  cent,  of  production 
indicated  by  the  figures  may  well  be  normal  for  the 
present  time.” 

“  We  have  evidently  gone  back  to  the  time  when 
the  ability  to  pay  decides  the  demand,”  they  ob¬ 
served.  “The  world  is  coming  back  to  normal 
fast.” 

The  really  serious  factor  in  the  food  situation  is 
the  dollar  shortage,  which  accounts  in  large  degree 
for  the  present  shortages  in  Europe. 


From  Raw  Robber  to  Food  Wrapper 

{Continued  from  page  170) 

then  freed  from  the  activated  carbon  by  steaming, 
the  combined  steam  vapour  and  solvent  vapour 
being  condensed  and  ran  to  the  decanter,  where 
the  solvent  and  water  are  separated,  the  water  run¬ 
ning  to  the  drain  and  the  solvent  discharging  into 
storage  tanks.  The  two  adsorbers  work  alternately, 
one  adsorbing  while  the  other  is  steaming.  All 
valves  on  this  unit  operate  automatically  by  air 
pressure  at  a  given  time  as  designated  by  the  con¬ 
trol  panel  at  the  casting  unit.  Further  to  ensure 
that  no  taste  or  odour  is  imparted  to  Pliofilm,  all 
recovered  solvent  is  redistilled  before  being  used, 
amounting  to  approximately  30,000  lb.  each 
twenty-four  hours.  Approximately  half  a  million 
lb.  of  steam  is  used  each  twenty-four  hours,  most 
of  it  for  solvent  recovery  only. 

Air  is  introduced  into  the  building  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  All  air  in  the 
spreading  area,  solvent  recovery  area,  and  finish¬ 
ing  area  is  filtered,  which  accounts  for  60,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  A  very  delicate  job  of  air  balan¬ 
cing  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  flow  of  filtered 
air  will  always  be  outward  rather  than  inward  to 
ensure  that  unfiltered  air  does  not  enter  any  of 
these  three  areas. 

On  removal  from  the  casting  unit  the  Pliofilm  is 
transferred  to  a  Camachine,  or  slitting  unit,  where 
it  is  slit  and  re-rolled  in  pieces  from  i  in.  to  60  in. 
wide,  or  in  sheets,  according  to  customers’  require¬ 
ments. 
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Assistance  tor  the  Inventor 

The  Development  of  Inventions  Act,  1948,  is  not 
a  measure  to  alter  existing  Patents  Acts,  but  can  be 
said  to  be  complementary  to  them;  it  is  designed 
for  the  development  and  exploitation  of  inven¬ 
tions,*  and  is  somewhat  in  line  with  references 
made  both  by  the  Parliamentary'  Scientihc  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Swan  Committee  on  the  law  of 
patents. 

functions  of  the  Corporation 

Under  the  Act  is  formed  a  body  called  “  The 
National  Research  Development  Corporation,” 
which  can  function  in  respect  of  (a)  inventions  re¬ 
sulting  from  public  research  and  (6)  other  inven¬ 
tions  where  it  appears  they  are  not  being  developed 
or  exploited,  but  under  either  (a)  or  (6)  action  can 
only  be  taken  if  it  is  considered  that  public  interest 
so  requires.  A  good  example  of  this  latter  function 
is  where  an  inventor,  through  want  of  cash  and  so 
forth,  cannot  properly  proceed  with  his  invention. 
In  respiect  of  public  research  inventions  the  Cor¬ 
poration  has  power  to  acquire,  hold,  dispose  of, 
and  grant  rights  (whether  gratuitously  or  for  con¬ 
sideration),  and  in  respiect  of  other  inventions 
where  it  is  considered  that  public  interest  so  re¬ 
quires. 

The  Corporation  can  carry  on  any  activity  and 
can  enter  into  any  transaction  which  in  its  opinion 
is  calculated  to  facilitate  the  proper  discharge  of  its 
functions;  but  it  must,  unless  special  circumstances 
inter\’ene,  entrust  the  exploitation  of  any  invention 
to  persons  engaged  in  the  industry  concerned  on 
appropriate  terms. 

Formation  of  New  Companies 

Although  the  general  powers  of  the  Corporation 
are  wide,  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  re- 
<|uired  for  the  formation  of  new  companies.  In  this 
connexion  the  Act  lays  down  that  approval  must  be 
obtained  for  (a)  the  carrying  out  or  the  entering  into 
any  agreement  for  the  carrying  out  on  its  behalf  of 
any  project  for  the  making  of  goods,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  works,  or  the  provision  of  services,  or  the 
setting  up  by  the  Corporation  of  any  company  or 
other  organisation  for  carrying  out  any  such  pro¬ 
ject  and  for  (6)  the  acquisition  of,  or  of  any  in¬ 
terest  in,  any  undertaking.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  under  (a)  approval  is  not  required  for  anything 
done  by  way  of  experiment  or  trial.  Financial 
assistance  up  to  £500  in  any  year  can  be  given  by 
the  CorpK) ration,  w'ithout  Board  of  Trade  approval, 
for  the  development  or  exploitation  of  any  inven¬ 
tion,  but  for  any  assistance  above  £500  a  year  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Board  is  required. 

While  the  Corporation  can  negotiate  for  private 

*  The  term  "  invention  ”  for  this  Act  means  any  new- 
process  or  technique,  and  applies  whether  a  patent  has 
Ijeen  or  could  be  granted. 


inventions,  it  cannot  compiel  an  inventor  to  sell. 
It  can  patent  public  research  inventions  at  home 
or  abroad  (if  not  already  patented)  and  license 
them  to  industry  at  home  or  abroad. 

Inventions  can  be  developed  by  the  Corporation 
by  experiment  or  pilot  scale  operations,  including 
the  manufacture  of  products,  works  construction,  or 
service  promotion,  provided  it  is  done  within  the 
limited  powers  of  trial  or  experiment  as  shown,  and 
otherwise  it  the  Board  of  Trade  approves. 

The  Board  can  make  advances  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  during  the  first  five  years  (the  amount  out¬ 
standing  at  any  time  not  to  exceed  £5  millions)  to 
defray  capital  expenditure,  including  initial  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  provision  of  working  capital. 

Moreover,  the  Corporation  can  borrow  up  to 
£250,000  by  way  of  overdraft  or  otherwise. 


Water  Pollution 

The  work*  of  the  Water  Pollution  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  during  1947  is  described  in  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  report*  which  includes  the  results  obtained 
in  some  of  the  investigations  and  a  survey  of  the 
work  on  the  treatment  of  water,  sewage,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  effluents,  and  on  the  effects  of  pollution  of 
natural  waters. 

As  the  addition  of  chlorine  to  domestic  water 
supplies  was  thought  by  many  water  engineers  to 
be  causing  increased  corrosion  of  brass  fittings, 
tests,  using  hard  and  soft  waters,  have  been  made 
at  several  watei^orks  by  the  Laboratory  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  the  Department’s  Chemical  Research 
Laboratory  and  the  British  Non-Ferrous  Metals 
Research  Association.  These  investigations  showed 
that  chlorine,  in  the  concentration  used  in  water¬ 
works  practice,  had  no  decisive  effect  on  fittings 
made  of  cast  brass,  but  did  increase  corrosion  in 
valves  made  of  hot-pressed  brass. 

Experiments  with  large-scale  plant  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  sewage  by  alternating  double  filtration  and 
filtration  with  recirculation  of  effluent  have  been 
continued  at  Birmingham  and  Coventry.  The  re¬ 
port  also  contains  a  summary  of  the  work  carried 
out  during  the  year  on  the  control  of  flies  in  per¬ 
colating  filters  treating  sewage  by  the  application 
of  the  insecticides  DDT  and  Gammexane. 

The  treatment  of  waste  waters  from  the  process¬ 
ing  of  sisal  and  coffee  was  also  investigated.  Other 
industrial  wastes  examined  included  those  from 
slaughterhouses,  the  manufacture  of  cider  and  of 
dyestuffs,  electroplating,  and  the  dying  and  finish¬ 
ing  of  textiles. 

An  appendix  gives  references  to  papers  published 
during  the  year  in  scientific  journals  describing 
some  of  the  investigations  in  detail. 

•  Water  Pollution  Research,  Department  of 

Scientific  and  Industrial  Research.  Pp.  52-l-iv.  H.M.S.O. 
Price  IS.  6d.  net. 
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The  Shadow 

BKLONGINCi  to  no  political  "  isms,”  but  raising 
many  issues  of  deepest  political  significance, 
is  a  book*  about  food  which  every  intelligent 
person,  whether  with  a  commercial  interest  or  a 
purely  private  and  personal  one  in  food,  should 
read.  Deliberately  written  in  popular  style,  any 
tendency  for  the  material  to  be  stiff  is  skilfully 
offset. 

Vogt  is  determined  to  show  the  world  that  it  is 
steadily  moving  towards  an  appalling  series  of  food 
crises.  It  is  possible  many  people  may  prefer  to 
ignore  William  Vogt's  book.  It  is  certainly  not 
nice  to  contemplate  starvation  and  famine,  or  even 
malnutrition;  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  better  and  better  diet  and  the  end  of 
coupons  and  points.  But  if  ostriches  choose  to 
stick  their  heads  in  the  sand  Vogt  has  the  last 
word  by  pointing  out  that  the  top-soils  of  other 
civilisations  have  ended  in  sand,  and  those  upon 
which  this  civilisation  rests  are  moving  towards  a 
similar  fate. 

There  are  two  major  themes  to  his  thesis.  There 
are  natural  limits  to  the  food-producing  capacity 
of  the  w’orld’s  soils;  when  those  limits  are  passed 
the  soils  cannot  stand  the  strain  without  damage 
and  deterioration.  That  is  one  theme.  The  other 
is  that  there  are  as  yet  no  sensible  limits  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  world’s  population  is  expanding. 
.As  matters  of  fact  each  of  these  themes  can  be 
examined  separately;  and,  given  the  will  for 
national  and  international  action,  each  problem  can 
1h‘  treated  separately.  But  it  is  when  the  two  are 
brought  together — the  first,  which  determines  the 
world  supply  of  food,  and  the  second,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  world  demand  for  food — that  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  clearly  explosive.  In  essence,  all  that  Vogt 
says  is  that  mankind  must  learn  to  cut  its  coat 
according  to  its  cloth  or  go  under;  in  detail  he 
marshals  all  the  evidence  far  more  effectively  than 
any  previous  writer,  including  the  official  and  semi¬ 
official  voices  of  FAO. 

The  Malthusian  Doctrine 

.As  long  ago  as  1798  an  English  curate  named 
Malthus  made  similar  observations  about  the 
lunacy  of  mankind,  but  for  a  century  and  a  half 
the  accuracy  of  Malthus’s  views  has  been  fortuit¬ 
ously  obscured.  New'  methods  in  agriculture  de¬ 
veloped  after  Malthus,  and  even  after  that  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soils  in 
America,  Australia,  and  other  places  produced 
extra  food  supplies  for  Europe’s  industrial  popula¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  all  through  this  period  when 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  seemed  discredited  there 
were  innumerable  famines  in  India  and  China,  and 

•  Road  to  Survival.  By  William  Vogt.  Pp.  334-f  xvi. 
*'><)llancz.  Price  15s.  net. 

iprU,  1949 


of  Starvation 

even  in  the  “  countries  of  plenty  ”  malnutrition  has 
always  been  available  for  mass  clinical  study. 
Now,  in  1949,  Vogt  is  not  merely  a  second  impres¬ 
sion  of  Malthus;  he  is  Malthus  intensified,  Malthus 
magnified.  There  are  no  more  easy  virgin  acres 
to  be  exploited,  far  worse  than  this,  we  have  so 
exploited  new  fertility  in  the  past  hundred  years 
that  millions  of  its  acres  have  been  permanently 
destroyed  and  millions  more  are  .still  slithering 
aw'ay  in  the  muddy  sediments  of  great  rivers  and 
the  dust  storms  of  dry'  plains.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  world’s  population  is  accelerating  its  ex¬ 
pansion  at  a  pace  that  not  even  Malthus  would 
have  believed  in  his  gloomiest  moments. 

.American  Viewpoint 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Vogt  states  and 
proves  this  grim  state  of  affairs.  He  is  an  American 
citizen,  too,  and  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinion 
that,  as  these  world  food  crises  approach,  America 
should  protect  her  own  living  standards.  It  is  this 
aspect  of  his  book  which  demands  the  most  serious 
attention,  for  what  Vogt  thinks  in  1949  may  well 
be  what  most  Americans  will  think  in  1959.  The 
American  man  in  the  street  has  yet  to  feel  the  pinch 
that  Vogt  predicts;  and  when  he  does,  who  shall 
deny  him  the  right  to  say  that  charity  and  nutrition 
begin  at  home? 

Why  should  America  endanger  her  own  soils 
(and  therefore  her  future  food  supplies)  by  heavier 
and  heavier  cropping  in  order  to  feed  other  p)opu- 
lations  which  still  make  no  effort  to  stem  their  ex¬ 
pansion  of  numbers?  If  other  countries  breed  pro- 
lifically  when  they  already  grossly  exceed  the 
“  carrying  capacity  ”  of  their  own  soils,  why  should 
America  constantly  “bail  them  out”?  Indeed,  in 
some  glaring  cases,  e.g.  India,  China,  the  effect  of 
sending  food  is  largely  to  increase  their  numbers, 
to  offset  the  natural  controls  of  malnutrition  and 
famine.  Many  internationalists  and  humanitarians 
will  protest,  but  what  practical  answer  can  be 
given  to  Vogt?  Boyd  Orr’s  dictum  that  “men  do 
not  starve  quietly”?  Perhaps;  but  on  the  whole 
men  do  starve  fairly  quietly  unless  they  are  organ¬ 
ised  for  war  before  the  point  of  malnutrition  has 
been  reached.  Vogt  states  that  current  world  de¬ 
mands  for  food  are  pushing  the  American  plains 
into  another  Dust  Bowl;  as  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Pan-American  Union  Soil  Conservation  Section  his 
views  on  erosion  cannot  be  dismissed  as  those  of  a 
crank.  He  believes  that  the  American  ranges  are 
carrying  far  too  many  meat-producing  cattle  and  that 
America  should  become  a  meat-importing  country 
now  to  relieve  the  strain  on  her  rangeland.  The 
rising  price  of  meat  in  America  is  not  a  S5miptom 
of  general  inflation;  it  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the 
rising  costs  of  meat  production,  to  the  growing 
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needs  for  extra  feedingstuffs  caused  by  the  declin¬ 
ing  fertility  ot  the  ranges.  ^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  scooe  and 
9”ly  a  much  longer 

could  indicate  the  solidity  of  its  evidence  and 
argument.  Let  it  not  be  dismissed  as  a  temporarv’ 
sensation.  Before  its  British  publication  ft  w?s 
widely  read  in  America,  and  a  long  list  of  reputable 

ance.  For  Bntain  it  has  special  implications  We 
^ffer  neither  from  erosion  at  home  nor  from  uncon- 
we  cannot  visualise  either 

roumn-  if  vulnerable  industrial 

xy  if  those  crises  occur.  Our  present  target 
for  1952  IS  the  production  of  50  per^ cent,  of  our 
>1,’  ^•'^pect  to  be  able  to  buy  the  other  half 
wi  h  our  exports.  It  is  a  plan  ^at  economists 
politicians,  and  industrialists  have  accepted'  oii 
the  evidence  that  William  Vogt  presents  it  is  f 
plan  that  can  at  best  be  no  mofe  !Ca  stop- 
th  3fStfv  that  a  50  per  cent,  target  is  all 

sense,  it  is  all  that  we  can  imagme  so  lone  as  our 
mental  outlook  is  geared  to  the  past.  We  still  de 

onfy  6  («r  cent,  of  our  working  popuiSon  to 

thMoS“ra't2''of  P'T  “Piculhfral  labour 

me  lowest  rates  of  our  planned  economy.  We  still 

nil  laJ'^^””  and  industrial  expansion  to  swallow 
up  large  areas  of  first<Iass  fanning  land.  We  still 

tolderelW  "’“'"ines  into  Jilato! 

mg  a^elict  land.  We  have  not  yet  given  our  own 

soil  a  full-hearted,  top-level  priority.  That  we  must  1 

-D  P.  H.  “  book-!fo™s  I 


the  author  tackles  the  doors,  since  “  a  house  with 
out  doors  would  be  difficult  to  get  in  of  o^t  d  •• 
Having  tackled  the  windows  also,  the  author  ri. 
members  the  lack  of  walls  and  roof;  he  cheerfulto 
assumes  their  completion,  however,  so  that  bu“  d 
ing  may  not  be  delayed. 

The  guest  chamber,  bathroom,  lumber  room  rp 
ception  rooms,  the  nursery,  library.  muSc  and 

entertaining  way.  Two  unusual  rooms  of  fZ 
din^nsions  are  also  included—the  Chambe/  ff 

Commination  Chamber,  where^ 
the^author  says.  “I  swear  on  till  I  find  mysfh 

As  a  sort  of  breather  halfway  through  the  anthnr 

delivers  a  short  dissertation  o/ inarria|e  wh14“  cJ 

as  a  prelude  to  the  erection  of  "  ntv  lady's 

tne  suite  ot  His  Royal  Highness  the  dog  are  al? 

rreLVf  desirable  fesidence 

M.  occupation  and  it  is  time  to  move  in.— 


Help  Yourself  Service 

aL  _  Jl  .  . 


A  Lordly  Pleasure  House 

I"  his  "inth 

^oe  pages  have  been  wholly  devoted  tn  a 
single  ongmal  recipe-that  for  a'^dS 

de2rip«on'’‘5°thrT"u“‘?  'he 

uescnption  of  the  book,  m  terms  of  food  as  a 

ingredients  are 

dealt  with  in  separate  chapters,  but  the  attraction 

IJPf^red  with  amusing  anecdotes,  profound  ohilo^ 
speculation,  and  quotations  bv 
the  score  come  bubbling  to  the  top!*  An  expert 
cwk  with  a  strong  sense  of  humour  has  prepared 
this  Mup.  and  every  ingredient  has  been  *skiHullv 

eTof  diX?.' 

fad  tof  “d  fictitious  homes  pre¬ 

faces  the  building  of  this  dream  house,  after  which 

This  Desirable  Residence.  Bv  A  1 1  VnFH,- 
Pp.  151.  Matthison.  Price  12s.  6d.  neL  '’^^tthison. 


1  The  methods  used  in  the  retailing  of  food  in  Great 
Britain  are  still  crude  in  many  respects  and  the 
war  and  Its  aftermath  have  already^ cau^d  ^sl^ 
slip  further  back.  A  recent  book.^*  seS  fort? 
Irn  of  self-serv’ice  methods  which  have 

hS  two'^aimS'  United  States  and  CanaSI! 
has  two  aims— to  provide  a  preliminaiy  review  of 

anH  Important  aspects  of  this  development 
methods  of  application  which  seem’ 
likely  to  prove  most  satisfactory. 

The  first  sign  of  progress  in  this  direction  alreadv 
to  be  seen  in  many  food  shops  today,  is  ffieffi 

sale  of  quick  frozen  foods.  These  provide  the 
first  step  towards  self-service  and  are  inseparable 
from  its  ultimate  development.  ^ 

ahinH  chapters  which  the  go- 

devoted  to  Ibrnl  'ficm  is 

planning  of  a  self-service  store 

anoth"  '’®™®='“y.«l''ipracnt,  and  still 

anotner  lists  merchandise  suited  to  self-servicp 

Two  chapters  have  been  set  aside  to  cover  the™  e 
of  and  equipment  for  quick  frozen  foods  and  the 

SlSs"  'tlm’fh' Pio-r^BritS: 

installations.  From  this  it  is  interesting  to  read 
that  investigations  in  Great  Britain  were  S  t 
begun  with  any  senousness  so  recently  as  1942  ^  | 
The  introduction  of  this  method  of  distXion  I 

hygi^e^in"fo^d'^r  increasing  demands  for  I 
•  retailing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  I 

win  when  such  methods  I 

vMll  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  -^J.  T  | 

Pp.  144.  Press,  f 
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I  News  from  the  Industry 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 

Incorporated  Plant  Engineers 

The  following  meetings  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  programme  arranged 
up  to  June,  1949,  by  the  London 
branch  of  the  Institution  of  In¬ 
corporated  Plant  Engineers : 

Apr.  6.  Annual  general  meeting, 
followed  by  technical  discussion. 

May  4.  "  The  Elimination  of  Vibra¬ 
tion  from  Machinery.”  By  A.  B. 
Gray. 

J  une  I .  ' '  Maintenance  Applied  to 
Railways  and  Transport.”  I.ec- 
turer  to  be  announced. 

The  meetings  are  to  be  held  at 
7  p.m.  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

A  three-day  conference  is  to  be 
held  by  the  Institution  at  Black¬ 
pool  on  May  10,  11,  and  12.  The 
provisional  programme  includes  a 
branch  secretaries’  conference  on 
the  first  day  with  a  reception  by 
the  mayor  in  the  evening.  The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  will  take  place  on  May 
11,  when  a  presidential  address  will 
be  given  by  C.  H.  S.  Howkins, 
O.B.E.  This  will  be  followed  by 
the  delivery  of  the  Alexander 
Duckham  paper  and  presentation 
of  medal.  In  the  afternoon  group 
discussions  on  l.C.  and  C.I.  en¬ 
gines,  lubrication,  fuel  economy, 
contractors’  plant,  and  branch 
j  procedure  will  be  held,  and  the 

(President’s  reception  and  dinner 
will  take  place  in  the  evening.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  conference 
members  will  visit  various  local 
works  or  attend  a  discussion  on 
'  “  Management  and  the  Plant 

Engineer.” 


^  Lectures  on  Biochemistry 

iA  course  of  ten  post-graduate 
lectures  on  some  modern  aspects 
of  biochemistry  will  be  given  at 
[  Acton  Technical  College  on  Fri- 
I  days  at  7.30  p.m.  The  first  four 
'  lectures  on  the  subject  of  biologi- 
f  cal  oxidations  and  oxidation 
'  enzymes  will  be  given  by  D. 
Herbert,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  on  April  29 
and  May  6,  13,  and  20.  Biological 
degradation  of  the  steroid  mole¬ 
cule  will  be  dealt  with  by  F.  L. 
Warren,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.I.C.,  in  three  lectures  on 
May  27  and  June  3  and  10.  The 
course  will  conclude  with  three 
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lectures  on  the  application  of 
polarography  in  biochemistry, 
also  delivered  by  F.  L.  Warren, 
on  June  17  and  24  and  July  1. 

This  course  will  be  of  value  to 
biochemists,  research  workers, 
and  others  desiring  to  keep  in 
touch  with  modern  aspects  of  bio¬ 
chemistry;  it  will  also  interest 
A.ssociates  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Chemistry  studying  for  the 
Fellowship  in  appropriate 
branches. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute 

A  discussion  on  “  The  Disinfec¬ 
tion  of  Ice  Cream  Serving  Equip¬ 
ment  ”  is  to  be  held  at  the 
London  sessional  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute  on  April 
6.  The  discussion,  which  will  take 
place  at  2.30  p.m.  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  will  include  the  following 
papers : 

(a)  ”  The  Problem.”  By  J.  G. 
Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.I.C., 
Scientific  Adviser,  Express  Dairy 
Co.,  Ltd. 

(fi)  ”  The  Use  of  Quaternary  Am¬ 
monium  Compounds.”  By  J.  C.  L. 
Resuggan,  F.R.I.C.,  Director  and 
Chief  Chemist,  British  Hydrologi¬ 
cal  Corporation. 

(f)  ”  Technique  and  Results.”  By 
Miss  Roberta  Ive,  British  Hydro- 
logical  Corporation. 


Dinner  to  New  Director 

A  dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
Trocadero  on  April  6  to  celebrate 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  Crosbie- 
Walsn,  F.R.I.C.,  editor  of  Food 
Manufacture,  as  a  director  of 
Leonard  Hill  Limited. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  attend 
this  function  can  obtain  tickets, 
price  30s.,  by  writing  to  the 
company’s  address  at  17,  Strat¬ 
ford  Place,  London,  W.  1,  before 
April  4. 

Lounge  suits  will  be  worn. 


1950  “Hotelympia” 

The  next  Hotel  Restaurant  and 
Catering  Exhibition  will  take 
place  in  the  National  Hall,  Olym¬ 
pia,  from  January  25  to  February 
3,  1950.  Known  as  “  Hotelym¬ 
pia,”  the  exhibition  is  held  under 
the  auspices  of  all  the  national 
hotel  and  catering  trade  associa¬ 
tions. 


Food  Group's  Summer  Tour 

The  Summer  Tour  of  the  Food 
Group  of  the  Societ  yof  Chemical 
Industry  will  be  to  the  Bordeaux 
district  of  France.  Arrangements 
for  visits  to  the  various  vineyards 
and  mills  have  been  made  with  the 
assistance  of  the  President  and 
officers  of  the  Societe  de  Chimie 
Industrielle,  some  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  will  accompany  the  Group 
during  the  visit. 

The  programme  is  as  follows  : 

Friday.  June  10.  Leave  London  for 
Paris.  Evening  free. 

Saturday.  June  ii.  Morning  free. 
Afternoon  —  rec^tion  at  the 
Maison  de  la  Chimie  by  the 
Societe  de  Chimie  Industrielle. 
followed  by  the  reading  of  a  paper 
on  the  general  subject  of  “Sugar.” 
Evening  free. 

Sunday.  June  12.  Travel  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux. 

Monday.  June  13.  Morning  free. 
Afternoon — reception  by  the  local 
chemical  societies. 

Tuesday.  June  14.  Morning — visit 
to  flour  mill.  Afternoon — visit  to 
the  Medoc  vineyards. 

Wednesday.  June  15.  Morning — 
visit  to  an  edible  oil  mill  and  a 
sardine  cannery.  Afternoon — 
visit  to  the  St.  Emilion  vineyards. 

Thursday.  June  16.  Day  visit  to 
Arcachon,  with  visits  to  a  grape 
juice  factory  and  to  the  oyster 
beds.  Evening — reception  by  the 
civic  authorities.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  etc. 

Friday.  June  17.  Morning — visit  to 
the  Agricultural  and  Uenological 
Research  Station,  Bordeaux,  and 
the  biological  and  chemical 
laboratories  of  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  Bordeaux.  Afternoon 
free.  Evening — farewell  dinner  to 
hosts. 

Saturday.  June  18.  Morning  free. 
Afternoon — travel  to  Paris. 

Sunday.  June  19.  Return  to  London. 

The  Bordeaux  Fair,  which  is  an 
annual  industrial  exhibition, 
opens  on  Sunday,  June  19,  and  an 
invitation  has  been  extended  to 
members  of  the  party  to  attend 
the  opening  ceremony. 

Members  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  tour  should  apply  to  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  April  11. 

Change  of  Telephone  Number 

Chiswick  7631/4  is  Cherry-Bur- 
rell’s  new  telephone  number. 
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Non-cootaminating  Oils  for  Food 
Machinery 

One  of  a  range  of  lubricants 
which  will  not  adversely  affect 
foodstuffs,  should  any  surplus  oil 
hnd  its  way  into  them,  is  made 
for  light  duty  machinery  operat¬ 
ing  at  high  speeds  and  may  also 
be  used  as  an  anti-frothing  agent 
in  the  manufacture  of  jam,  the 
smallest  quantity  reducing  sur¬ 
face  tension  on  the  jam  pan  and 
preventing  frothing  and  splash¬ 
ing.  Tasteless  and  odourless,  a 
heavy  lubricating  oil  which  is 
particularly  serviceable  on  such 
machines  as  marmalade  cutters, 
peelers,  chocolate-making  ma¬ 
chines,  and  wrapping  machines  is 
also  made  by  the  Corona  Oil  Co. 
A  further  product  of  the  company 
is  a  high  melting  point  grease 
which  is  resistant  to  brine  and 
boiling  water  and  may  be  used  for 
the  internal  lubrication  of  jam 
fillers,  syrupers,  blanchers,  and 
pulpers.  It  is  easily  applied  by 
grease  gun  or  stauffer  cup  and  is 
made  from  the  finest  quality  white 
fats  and  oil. 

Sweetening  Agent  for  Soft  Drinks 

With  a  sweetening  pow’er  ap¬ 
proximately  250  times  that  of 
sugar  in  neutral  aqueous  solution, 
“  Dulsac  ”  brand  of  Dulcin,  or 
p-phenetylcarbamide,  is  now- 
available  for  use  in  soft  drinks 
and  several  food  and  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  products.  Unlike  many 
synthetic  sweetening  agents, 
“  Dulsac  ”  does  not  possess  a 
rough  after-taste,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  preferred  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  sugar  as  a 
sweetening  agent  in  soft  drinks. 

The  substance,  which  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  Genatosan,  is  com¬ 
pletely  non-toxic  in  normal  con¬ 
centrations.  It  is  stable  in  hot 
water  or  hot  syrup,  and  only  if  it 
is  boiled  for  several. hours  in  acid 
solution  will  any  appreciable  loss 
of  sweetening  power  occur.  When 
incorporated  in  a  drink  “  Dulsac  ” 
does  not  deteriorate  or  lose  its 
sweetening  power,  even  when  the 
preparation  has  been  stored  for 
a  very  long  time. 

Transfer  of  Branch  Office 

The  Bristol  branch  office  of 
Musgrave  and  Co.  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  35,  Broad  Street,  Bris¬ 
tol,  1. 
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Adjustable  Food  Mill 

Adopting  the  principle  of  hori¬ 
zontal  high-speed  centrifugal 
action,  the  Kek  mill  occupies  little 
space,  and  its  accuracy  and  bal¬ 
ance  are  such  that  vibration  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  thus  obvi¬ 
ating  the  necessity  for  heavy 
foundations.  The  makers  claim 
that,  due  to  the  inflow  of  air  and 
fan-like  action  of  the  rotary  disc, 
materials  are  kept  cool,  and  clog¬ 
ging  is  eliminated,  so  that 
materials  of  low  melting  points, 
such  as  waxes,  cocoa,  and  sugar, 
are  rapidly  ground  to  powder. 


The  mechanism  consists  essenti¬ 
ally  of  two  heavily  constructed 
circular  metal  discs  studded  with 
strong  metal  pins  set  in  concen¬ 
tric  circles,  openly  spaced  near 
the  centre  but  gradually  closing 
up  towards  the  perimeter.  The 
pins  of  the  stationary  upper  plate 
point  downwards  and  fit  into  the 
spaces  between  the  circles  of  pins 
on  the  revolving  lower  plate. 

Materials  to  be  ground  are  fed 
through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  upper  plate  and  are  flung,  by 
centrifugal  force,  against  the 
pins.  The  material  is  then  forced 
past  the  rows  of  pins  towards  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plates,  and 
eventually  falls  into  the  collecting 
galvanised  steel  bin. 

Change  of  Address 

A  move  to  new-  works  and  offices 
in  Nash  Road,  Trafford  Park, 
Manchester,  17,  w-as  made  recently 
by  Flexibox  owing  to  the  need 
for  larger  premises.  The  new 
workshops  include  considerably 
increased  production  facilities, 
and  provision  has  been  made  for 
further  extensions  to  the  build¬ 
ings. 


Cartons  must  still  be  Salvaged 

Concern  is  being  felt  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  lest  the  relaxation 
of  paper  licensing  may  be  too 
freely  interpreted  as  an  indication 
that  salvage  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  feared  that  the  fact 
that  many  manufacturers  of 
paper-packed  products  are  now  • 
circularising  their  customers  to 
the  effect  that  their  cartons  and 
packing  need  no  longer  be  re¬ 
garded  as  returnable  may  create  a 
false  impression  in  the  trade. 

The  Director  of  Salvage  and 
Recovery  (Board  of  Trade)  has 
stated  that  an  appeal  is  being 
made  to  manufacturers  to  empha¬ 
sise  in  their  communications  that, 
although  the  return  of  cartons  and 
cardboard  containers  is  no  longer 
conditional  to  the  acceptance  of 
new  orders,  they  still  represent 
valuable  paper  waste  and  should  ■ 
be  given  over  for  salvage.  Roughly 
70  per  cent,  of  the  paper  salvaged 
in  this  country  goes  to  the  board 
industry,  and  the  relaxation  of 
paper  licensing  has  been  given  on 
the  assumption  that  paper  salvage 
will  be  increased  rather  than  de¬ 
creased  because  there  will  be  more 
paper  in  circulation. 


Manufacturers’  “Meccano”  [ 

A  substitute  for  timber  in  the 
construction  of  racks,  benches, 
shelves,  machine  stands  and 
guards,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
equipment  is  now  available  to 
manufacturers  without  excessive 
expenditure  or  months  of  waiting. 
Based  on  the  principle  of  standard 
constructional  units,  Dexion  angle 
consists  of  lengths  of  special 
patented  slotted  angle  which  are 
bolted  together  according  to  re¬ 
quirements.  Lengths  can  be  cut  t 
to  standard  measurements  and,  i 
when  equipment  is  no  longer  * 
required,  the  units  can  be  dis¬ 
mantled  and  stored  for  future  use. 
Fire-,  vermin-,  and  insect-proof,  1 
the  Dexion  angle  does  not  deteri-  ^ 
orate,  is  stronger  than  wood,  and  i 
yet  weighs  only  |  lb.  per  foot.  For  f 
heavy  structures,  two  or  more  ) 
pieces  of  angle  may  be  bolted 
together  to  form  Channel,  “  T,”  | 
“  Z,”  “  I,”  and  box  sections.  {; 

Panels  of  light  alloy,  also  pro-  j 
duced  by  Dexion,  are  useful  for  I 
shelving,  table  tops,  etc.;  each  I 
panel  is  36  in.  long  and  6  in.  wide  I 
and  will  take  300  lb.  weight.  h 

Food  Manufaciun  [ 


New  Hot  Water  Circulator 


Obituary 

We  regret  to 
announce  the 
death  of  Mr. 
J a m e s  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  who 
was  closely 
assoc i ated 
with  both 
Ernest  Scott 
and  Co.  and 
George  Scott 
and  Son  (Lon¬ 
don)  for  over  forty-four  years. 

After  an  early  training  as 
chemist  in  the  tar  distillation  in¬ 
dustry,  Mr.  MacGregor  joined 
Ernest  Scott  and  Co.  as  the  Scot¬ 
tish  representative.  On  the  retire¬ 
ment  in  1915  of  Mr.  Ernest  Scott 
Mr.  MacGregor,  together  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Austin  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Pooley,  acquired  control  of  Ernest 
Scott  and  Co.,  together  with  the 
then  associated  company  of 
George  Scott  and  Son  (London). 

Mr.  MacGregor  took  an  active 
part  in  the  development  of  many 
branches  of  chemical  engineering 
and  was  an  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  evaporation,  distillation, 
and  general  plant  design.  He  was 
also  an  expert  on  the  reeovery  of 
trade  waste,  and  among  his  liter¬ 
ary  contributions  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  he  dealt  with  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  the  paper  industry 
and  the  reeovery  of  chemicals 
from  its  waste  products. 

For  several  years  he  represented 
the  Chemical  Engineering  Group 
of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot¬ 
land  section  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society.  He  was  one  of  the 
founder  members  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Chemical  Engineers  and 
was  also  a  member  of  its  Council. 

Possessed  of  tireless  energy,  Mr. 
MacGregor  was  thorough  and 
painstaking  in  all  he  undertook; 
his  great  personal  charm  endeared 
him  to  his  employees  and  to  those 
whom  he  met  in  course  of  business. 


Food  Container  Developments 

The  recent  registration  of  the 
Metal  Box  Co.  of  Australia,  Ltd., 
marks  the  growing  interest  being 
evinced  by  the  parent  company  in 
the  can-making  industry  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  Southern  Can  Co., 
which  is  the  largest  manufacturer 
•of  processed  food  cans  in  Austra- 
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lia,  has  for  many  years  been 
closely  associated  with  Metal  Box, 
and  is  planning  to  increase  the 
can-making  facilities  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  areas  around 
Bathurst  and  the  Goulburn  Valley. 

Following  the  visit  last  autumn 
of  the  vice-chairman,  Mr.  John 
Ryan,  the  company  has  now 
arranged  financial  and  technical 
association  with  Alex  Harvey  and 
Sons,  which  was  converted  into  a 
public  company  in  New  Zealand 
in  December,  and  has  tin-box¬ 
making  factories  in  Auckland  and 
Wellington. 

Further  developments  are  an¬ 
ticipated  shortly. 


New  Branch  Office  Opened 

A  new  branch  office  is  to  be 
opened  by  Butterfield’s  in  Birm¬ 
ingham  at  National  Employers’ 
House,  36,  Cannon  Street,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  *2.  Telephone  No.  MID. 
5250. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Norton,  who  at 
present  represents  the  company  in 
Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  War¬ 
wickshire,  and  W'orcestershire, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  office. 


Travelling  Fair  Visits  London 

Design  Fair,  already  seen  by 
over  220,000  people  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  paid  a  visit  to  London 
from  January  3  to  29  when  it  was 
housed  at  the  Whitechapel  Art 
Gallery. 

The  Fair,  which  was  gay  and 
colourful,  and  reminiscent  of  the 
traditional  travelling  fair,  aimed 
at  interesting  the 
public  in  good 
design. 

Organised  by 
the  Council  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Design, 
the  Fair  was 
shown  first  to  the 
public  in  Cardiff 
in  April,  1948.  It 
has  also  been  seen 
in  Manchester, 
Birmingham, 

Preston,  Bolton, 
and  Sheffield. 

Next  year  its 
tour  includes 
Stoke-on-Trent, 
Nottingham, 

Norwich,  Bristol, 
Southampton, 
and  Bradford. 


A  simplified 
edition  of  their 
“  Super  Sel- 
fix  ”  circulator 
has  been  added 
to  the  range 
of  centrifugal 
pumps  pro¬ 
duced  by 
Holden  and 
Brooke. 

Known  as 
the  “Selfette” 
circulator, this 
small  and  de¬ 
pendable  hot  water  circulator  for 
low  pressure  heating  systems  in¬ 
corporates  a  packless  gland  and  is 
complete  with  self-contained  sleeve 
bearing  motor.  Installation  and 
maintenance  is  a  simple  matter, 
no  special  foundations  being  re¬ 
quired  as  the  set  connects  directly 
into  the  heating  main. 


New  Tyres  for  Old 

High  mileage  returns  are 
claimed  for  all  sizes  of  Ondura  re¬ 
moulded  tyres.  The  new  tread 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
tyre  and  has  no  resemblance  to  or 
connexion  with  the  method  of 
recapping  the  smooth  tyre.  In 
recent  years  the  new  Keighley 
factory  has  devoted  its  entire  out¬ 
put  to  giant  tyres  of  all  sizes,  and 
the  combination  of  assured  mile¬ 
ages,  quality  of  tread,  prompt 
collection  and  delivery  service, 
and  the  issue  to  users  of  mileage 
charts  have  resulted  in  consider¬ 
able  saving  of  expense  by  fleet 
owners. 
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Time-saving  Electric  Hoist 

Specially  designed  for  the 
speedy  handling  of  sacks,  bales, 
cases,  and  crates,  a  new  2^  cwt. 
double-rope  hoist,  produced  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  incorporates 
fully  swivelling  forged  steel  hooks 
on  a  double-ended  hoisting  rope, 
thus  enabling  simultaneous  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  effects  a  great  saving  in  cost 
of  operation  and  time,  for  while 
the  loaded  hook  is  being  hoisted, 
the  free  hook  is  returning  to  pick 
up  the  next  load. 

Operation  is  extremely  simple 
and  is  achieved  by  means  of  a  one- 
hand  push-button  controller.  The 
push-buttons  and  hooks  are 
coloured  red  and  black  for  easy 
identification,  depression  of  either 
button  raising  the  similarly 
coloured  hook  at  a  speed  of  80  ft. 
per  minute. 

Hoisting  ropes  can  be  supplied 
to  lift  to  almost  any  height,  but 
the  standard  rope  fitted  is  for 
30  ft.  With  two-way  mounting 
for  fitting  to  the  top  or  underside 
of  steel  or  wood  beams,  this  hoist 
is  available  for  single  or  three- 
phase  A.C.  supplies  only. 

The  automatic  contactor  gear, 
self-resetting  switches  and  power¬ 
ful  electro-magnetic  brake  are  all 
totally  enclosed  in  a  sturdy, 
weatherproof  casing,  and  no  com¬ 
plicated  wiring  connexions  need 
to  be  made.  Once  the  hoist  is  in 
position,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
connect  the  two  supply  leads 
(three  in  the  ease  of  three-phase 
units)  to  the  terminals  provided 
and  the  hoist  is  ready  for  use. 


Double-rope  hoist  for  handling  sacks, 
bales,  cases,  and  crates. 


Essence  Firm  Celebrates 

The  sixtieth 
anniversay  of 
P  o  1  a  k  and 
Schwarz’s 
essence- 
fabrieken  in 
Holland  was 
celebrated  re¬ 
cently  by  a 
dinner  and 
dance  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutives,  staff, 
and  workers,  Mr.  A.  A.  Schwarz, 
a  s  we  11  as 

representatives  from  associated 
companies  in  Europe.  During  the 
course  of  the  dinner  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Order  of  Knight 
of  the  Orange-Nassau  had  been 
conferred  upon  Mr.  A.  A.  Schwarz 
for  services  rendered  to  the  State. 


Dehydration  of  Onions 

Having  investigated  possible 
outlets  for  the  disposal  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  of  home-grown  onions, 
the  Ministry  of  Food  have  been 
approached  by  the  National 
Farmers’  Union  to  see  how  far  they 
would  be  prepared  to  facilitate 
the  dehydration  of  these  onions. 

In  reply,  the  Ministry  have  stated 
that  they  no  longer  control  the 
dehydration  factories,  but  they 
have  apparently  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  put  growers  in  touch  with 
such  factories.  The  N.F.U.  has 
requested  any  growers  interested 
in  disposing  of  onions  for  dehy¬ 
dration  to  give  the  Union  full 
particulars  so  that  their  cases  may 
be  taken  up  with  the  Ministry  | 
with  a  view  to  putting  growers  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  factory.  ‘ 


What  are  **  Butter  ”  Sweets?  Ideal  Home  Exhibits  | 

After  inspecting  food  labels  to  Pride  of  place  at  their  stand  at 
see  that  the  descriptions  bore  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  was 

some  relation  to  the  contents  of  given  by  Holbrooks  to  their  | 

packets,  Kent  County  Council  famous  Worcestershire  sauce,  and  ] 

sampling  officers  sent  several  a  huge  revolving  world  pin- 

varieties  of  butter  sweets  to  the  pointed  in  light  the  places  from 

County  Analytical  Laboratory  at  which  come  the  twenty-seven  in-  i 

Maidstone.  Two  samples  con-  gredients  used  in  its  manufacture  ;■ 

tained  no  material  amount  of  for  over  100  years.  Surrounding 

butter.  Others  contained  2  per  the  globe  were  specimens  of  the  jF 

cent.,  1-3  per  cent.,  and  l-,7  per  ingredients  themselves  and  many  j 

cent.  dishes  prepared  with  the  aid  of  | 

In  his  report,  the  County  Ana-  the  sauce,  while  free  tasting 

lyst,  Mr.  H.  E.  Monk,  stated  that  .samples  of  the  firm’s  new  sand- 

if  sweets  were  supposed  to  contain  wich  spread  were  available  to 

butter  they  should  have  sufficient  visitors.  i 

to  justify  the  claim.  Film  models  as  demonstrators  ' 

His  department  was  of  the  and  midgets  dressed  to  represent 

opinion  that  4  per  cent,  butter  the  familiar  Procea  baker  were  | 
was  the  minimum  amount  which  features  of  the  Procea  Products  | 
entitled  manufacturers  to  make  a  exhibits.  I 

claim  for  its  presence.  This  it  Equipment  on  the  stand  in-  ; 
regarded  as  a  temporary  standard  eluded  a  G.E.C.  electric  oven,  a  i 
only,  and  one  which  should  be  dough  mixer,  a  multi-moulder,  a  1 
raised  if  and  when  butter  became  moulding  table,  prover  and  bread  | 
available  in  something  like  pre-  racks.  The  moulder  was  a  special  | 
war  quantities.  model  incorporating  improve-  ( 

The  Chief  Inspector  of  W’eights  ments  suggested  by  Mr.  R.  C.  j* 
and  Measures,  Mr.  S.  Strugnell,  .  Bartlett,  Procea’s  head  baker,  E 
stressed  that  if,  because  of  short-  who  was  in  charge  of  the  produc-  I 
age  of  material,  butter  was  not  tion  of  bread  on  the  stand.  f 

used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  The  main  attraction  of  Colman’s  f 
sweets,  the  use  of  the  description  Mustard  stand  was  a  bank  of  tele-  !| 
“  butter  ”  or  “  buttered  ”  should  phones  at  which  the  public  could  f! 

be  discontinued  until  supplies  were  listen  to  a  recorded  message  : 

available.  from  the  “  inner  man.”  Another  J 

Certain  members  of  the  confec-  feature  popular  with  the  children  | 
tionery  organisations  were  not  was  the  “  Three  Mustardeers  ”  i 
prepared  to  agree,  and,  in  view  of  panel,  a  tie-up  with  the  comic  ! 

this,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  papers  in  which  these  stories  ap- 

what  action  should  be  taken  in  pear.  Stages  in  the  manufacture 
the  matter.  of  mustard  were  also  displayed. 
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Ubour-savers  for  the  Canteen 

With  slice  thickness  determined 
by  an  adjustable  and  finely  gradu¬ 
ated  regulator,  “  Champion  ” 
.  manually-oper¬ 
ated  Model  A  to  the  power-driven 
gravity  f^^fl  model — eliminate 
waste  by  slicing  down  to  the 
last  wafer.  Self-sharpening,  the 
machines  have  well  guarded  knives 
of  fine  quality  steel  and  are  de¬ 
signed  for  easy  cleaning.  Other 
^tering  machinery  produced  by 
Medcalfe  and  Co.  include  a  mashing 
machine  made  in  two  sizes  with 
outputs  of  4  cwt.  and  1  cwt.  per 
hour,  a  slicing,  shredding,  and 
chopping  machine,  and  a  shredder 
and  dicer  which  will  perform  nine 
different  operations  by  the  simple 
change  of  attachment  or  disc 


Lighting  Research 

VVork  ranging  from  objective 
j  fundamental  researches,  such  as 
studies  in  diffraction  microscopy 
to  applied  physics  as,  for  example, 
the  development  of  lighting  fit¬ 
tings,  has  been  carried  out  at  the 
British  Thomson-Houston  Co.  re¬ 
search  laboratory  during  1948. 
Lamp  researches  have  included 
much  in  connexion  with  fluor- 
escent  lamps.  Switchless  starting 
circuits  were  introduced  in  Octo¬ 
ber  last  and  an  additional  colour 
known  commercially  as  “  natural  ” 
has  been  introduced  following  in- 
vestigations  concerning  lighting 
requirements  for  stores. 

In  the  field  of  electronics  a 
device  consisting  of  two  roller 
electrodes  and  recording  mechan¬ 
ism  has  been  developed  for  the 
detection  of  pinholes  in  plastic 
and  other  insulating  materials. 

further  important  work  has 
been  done  on  various  insulating 
materials,  on  metallurgical  mat¬ 
ters  and  the  isothermal  trans¬ 
formation  of  alloy  steels,  particu¬ 
larly  m  connexion  with  turbines, 
on  the  mass  spectrometer  leak 
detector,  and  on  lead  sulphide 
photo-conductive  cells. 


New  Superintendent  of  Ditton 
Laboratory 

Dr.  C.  West, 
O.B.E.,  has 
relinquished 
the  post  of 
Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the 
Ditton  Lab¬ 
oratory  on 
transfer  to  the 
Director  of 
Food  Investi¬ 
gations’  Head- 
on  ^  quarters  at 

20a,  Regent  Street,  Cambridge, 
for  special  duty.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Dr.  R.  G.  Tomkins  of  the  Low 
temperature  Research  Station, 

C  ambridge. 

The^  Ditton  Laboratory  was 
built  in  1930  and  is  unique  in  be- 
ing  equipped  for  carrying  out 
large  scale  experiments  on  the 
cooling  and  storage  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  It  is  also  equipped  for 
smaller  scale  work  on  dehydration 
and  quick  freezing. 

The  laboratory  includes  an 
experimental  hold,”  and  a  large 
steel  structure  similar  in  design 
and  construction  to  a  ship’s  hold 
v^ich  IS  so  equipped  that  the 
emciency  of  the  various  methods 
of  cooling  cargoes  of  fruits  can  be 
compared.  The  results  obtained 
from  the  experimental  hold  have 
been  extensively  applied  to 
methods  of  cooling  ships’  cargoes, 
and  to  the  design  of  land  stores 
and  of  new  refrigerated  ships. 

the  work  on  refrigerated  gas 
storage  has  resulted  in  the  method 
of  forage  which  was  developed 
between 

1920-19^  becoming  established 
as  the  best  method  of  storing  the 
more  important  varieties  of  Eng¬ 
lish  apples  and  pears. 

The  Ditton  Laboratory  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  mainly  on  problems 
of  preserving  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  by  refrigeration. 


Regenerated  Grass  for  Poultry 

Production  of  regenerated  grass 
•s  within  the  bounds  of  prac^tS 

economic  production,  according 
to  a  Scottish  scientist,  Mr.  D.  R 

of  *be  us^ 

of  grass  as  a  raw  material  for 
poultry  feed.  Mr.  Tullis  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  grass  pellet  with  80  per 
cent  grass  content,  the  fibrous 

Tt^d  r  bas  been  elimin¬ 

ated  to  make  the  grass  digestible. 
Pou  try  using  these  pellets  have 
produced,  m  battery  tests,  4i 
more  eggs  per  bird  per  week  thw 
on  standard  feeds. 

in  progress  on  the 
whole  question  of  silage  and  re- 
generation  of  grass  in  its  widest 
application  to  all  livestock. 

Whale  Season— The  Best  Ever 

A  record  whaling  season  in  oil 
yield  since  the  war  is  being  ex¬ 
perienced  by  one  of  the  largest 
British  expeditions  now  operating 
in  the  Antarctic. 

‘‘  We  have  been  catching  bigger 
and  fatter  whales  than  have  been 
seen  for  many  years,”  said  Mr. 
l*inn  A.  Bugge,  of  United  Whalers, 
who  recently  returned  to  England 
from  the  Balaena,  the  whaling 
factory  ship  leading  the  expedi- 
tion  of  twenty-two  ships  to  bring 
whale  oil  and  whale  meat  to 
Britain. 

The  size  and  fatness  of  the 
whales  will  mean  a  high  produc¬ 
tion  of  whale  oil,  but  for  the  same 
reason  the  production  of  whale 
meat  will  be  lighter  than  it  might 
have  been,  because  only  the  leaner 
parts  of  the  whale  meat  are  cut 
up  for  freezing  or  canning. 


Director  Visits  U.S. 

In  order  to  renew  contacts  in 
the  trade,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hindle,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Standard  Syn- 
thetics’  essential  oil  distillers, 
th^U  Si^**^^  a  business  trip  to 

^pril.  1Q40 


Extensions  to  Food  Works 

Now  that  extensions  to  their 
factory  have  been  completed, 
Ueorge  King  and  Co.  have  greatly 
increased  storage,  production,  and 
laboratory  space  for  their  branded 
products  &nd  food  b&scs 

Mr.  Reginald  G.  Cook,' for  many 
years  general  manager  of  the  firm, 
re?to^r"  appointed  managing  di- 


Appointments 

Walter  J.  Currie,  managing 
director  of  Standard  Brands,  has 
resigned  from  the  company  to  re- 
the  United  States.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert 
Armstrong,  deputy  managing 
director  since  1946. 

* 

Y®adon,  A.M.I. 
Mech.E.,  who  has  been  on  the 
company’s  sales  staff  for  seven¬ 
teen  years,  has  been  appointed 
home  sales  manager  of  J.  H 
Fenner  and  Co. 

* 

Dr.  R.  J.  L.  Allen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  board  of  Monk  and 
Glass  (Export),  Ltd. 
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American  Management  Techniques 

THEIR  BEARING  ON  BRITISH  PRODUCTIVITY 


That  British  workers  were  the 
best  in  the  world  was  averred  by 
Mr.  A.  P.  Young,  O.B.E.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Institution  of  Works 
Managers,  speaking  at  a  recent 
luncheon  of  the  Institution  on  his 
return  from  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  during  the  course  of  which 
he  visited  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  and  discussed  production 
problems  with  numerous  indus¬ 
trialists.  Although  the  average 
hours  worked  in  British  factories 
were  at  least  10  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Young  said,  the  average  level  pro¬ 
ductivity  there  was  a  little  more 
than  trvice  as  great  as  in  Britain. 
This  was  chiefly  because  the  horse¬ 
power  harnessed  to  every  Ameri¬ 
can  worker  was  correspondingly 
greater.  In  his  study  of  two  mass- 
production  factories  —  one  in 
Boston  and  the  other  in  London — 
which  were  strictly  comparable  as 
regards  product,  layout,  and 
manufacturing  methods,  Mr. 
Young  found  that  productivity 
w'as  identical.  The  problem  facing 
British  industry  was  therefore  to 
raise  the  horse-power  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  worker. 

The  prelude  to  this  was  simpli¬ 
fication  and  standardisation  of  de¬ 
sign,  before  the  manufacturing 
layout  was  planned.  As  had  been 

Iraqi  Date  S>Tup 

Bakers,  confectioners,  and  other 
food  manufacturers  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  investigating  possible 
uses  for  an  Iraqi  date  syrup,  50 
tons  of  which  are  now  awaiting 
shipment  in  Basra.  The  syrup  is 
packed  in  tins  of  approximately 
22  kilos  each,  and  these  tins  are 
packed  two  per  cardboard  carton. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of 


syrup : 

Per  cent. 

Dextrose 

-  66  6 

Total  sugar 

after 

inversion 

-  69  7 

Sucrose  - 

-  3  1 

Ash 

-  4-4 

Total  solids  - 

-  74  1 

Arsenic 

-  Absent 

Copper 

-  Absent 

Lead 

-  Absent 

Reaction  of  ash 

-  Alkaline 

Colour 

-  Brown 

well  proved  in  the  U.S.,  raising 
productivity  was  largely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  eliminating  waste  in  three 
main  directions :  mechanical  and 
heat  energy;  labour,  by  hand  and 
brain;  and  materials. 

The  “  housekeeping  ”  in  Ameri¬ 
can  factories  was,  Mr.  Young  said, 
greatly  superior  to  our  own,  and 
he  suggested  a  “  National  Clean- 
Up  Week  ”  for  the  whole  of  indus¬ 
try  with  the  object  of  recovering 
scrap. 

The  fact  that  American  industry 
was  strikingly  ahead  of  our  own 
in  mechanical  handling  helped  to 
explain  the  higher  ratio  between 
direct  and  indirect  workers  which 
prevailed  in  the  U.S.A.  A  study 
of  layouts  would  generally  reveal 
how  the  “  flow’-line  ”  could  be 
straightened  out  by  moving  plant 
and  equipment. 

Mr.  Young  felt  that  British 
works  management  could  learn 
much  from  American  techniques 
and  practices.  In  the  U.S.  the 
works  manager  was  given  higher 
status  and  authority  and  was 
given  full  control  of  all  the  pro¬ 
ductive  functions.  “  The  success¬ 
ful  works  manager,”  he  said, 
“  must  function  largely  as  a 
teacher  and,  like  all  good  teachers, 
he  must  acquire  skill  in  drawing 
the  best  out  of  his  team.” 

New  Pliofilm  Factory  Opened 

Built  at  a  cost  of  £41,530,  Good¬ 
year’s  new  Wolverhampton  fac¬ 
tory  for  the  production  of  Pliofilm, 
a  wrapping  material  for  such 
diverse  commodities  as  aeroplane 
engines  and  face  powder,  Bren 
gun  carriers  and  cold  pork  chops, 
was  officially  opened  on  February 
25  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ammon, 
P.C.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  deputising  for 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  * 

V^isitors  to  the  inaugural  lun¬ 
cheon  were  welcomed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  W'olverhampton,  Aider- 
man  H.  E.  Lane,  who  said  that  the 
new’  factory  was  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  not  only  to  the  town  but  to 
the  country  as  a  whole  in  these 
days  of  ”  dollar  consciousness.” 

The  intervention  of  war  pre¬ 
vented  the  earlier  erection  of  the 
factory,  plans  for  which  were 
launched  in  1939,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Hazlett,  managing  director,  spoke 


of  the  help  and  encouragement 
received  from  Sir  Stafford  Cripp& 
and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Lord  Ammon,  who  performed 
the  opening  ceremony  by  pressing 
a  button  during  the  luncheon, 
spoke  of  the  usefulness  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  for  export,  more  especially 
as  the  basic  material,  rubber,  was 
not  in  short  supply  and  was  readily 
available  from  soft  currency  areas. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery  men¬ 
tioned  the  value  of  the  new  pro¬ 
duct  in  preventing  wastage  and 
deterioration  in  the  transport  of 
food  and  other  materials. 

Following  the  luncheon,  visitors 
toured  the  new  factory  and  saw 
Pliofilm  in  the  course  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  a  fuller  description  of  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Invisible  Microphone  Installation  , 

A  unique  sound  installation  was 
used  for  the  first  time  at  the  . 
annual  dinner  and  dance  of  the 
Skal  Club  of  London  held  at  the 
Trocadero  recently. 

The  effect  of  the  installation, 
which  was  supplied  by  Philips 
Electrical,  is  to  carry  the  natural 
voice  of  the  speaker  to  every 
point  in  the  room  without  any 
suggestion  of  amplification.  Each 
microphone  can  be  arranged  in  a 
bowl  of  flowers  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  be  “  invisible  ”  both 
to  speaker  and  guests,  while  the 
usual  tall  microphone  stands  are 
not  necessary.  Loudspeakers  are 
built  into  the  ceiling  and  are  un- 
noticeable. 

A  pre-selection  panel  auto¬ 
matically  turns  off  the  loud¬ 
speakers  nearest  to  whichever 
microphone  is  in  use,  thus  gradu¬ 
ating  the  speaker’s  voice  and 
giving  the  impression  that  it  is  ' 
reaching  the  entire  room  without  I 
the  assistance  of  amplification.  | 


New  Scottish  Bread  Plant 

Designed  to  work  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  labour  and  maintenance, 
a  new  automatic  bread  plant  com¬ 
prising  a  new  type  dough  divider 
and  hander-up,  coupled  to  a  two- 
pocket-wide  prover,  is  being  mark¬ 
eted  in  Scotland,  where  several 
are  in  operation.  The  prover  feeds 
directly  into  a  patented  tin  bread¬ 
moulding  machine  w’here  the 
dough  is  shaped  and  passed  on  to 
the  final  prover  and  travelling 
oven. 
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Profit  in  Peas 

The  high  protein  value  of  pro¬ 
cessed  peas  has  created  a  great 
demand  for  this  vegetable  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  present-day  dietary 
deficiencies.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  pea  acreage  has  increased 
considerably  since  1939,  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  still  insufficient  and  a  sure 
market  is  offered  to  the  grower 
under  contract  to  United  Canners, 
who  process  and  market  the  well- 
known  “  Benedict  Peas.”  Season¬ 
al  gluts,  common  to  fresh  vege¬ 
table  production,  are  avoided  and 
prices  are  guaranteed  before  the 
crop  is  sown. 


British  Association  of  Chemists 

“  Industrial  Research  Organisa¬ 
tions,  their  Functions  and  Rela¬ 
tionships  with  Other  Research 
Bodies  ”  was  the  title  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  read  by  J.  Wilson, 
M.C.,  M.Sc.,  F.R.I.C.,  F.I.R.I., 
Vice-President  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chemists,  at  an  open 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  section 
of  the  Association.  The  meeting, 
which  was  under  the  chairmanship 
of  J.  Greenwood,  A.M.C.T., 
F.R.I.C.,  chairman  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  section  committee  of  the 
Association,  concluded  with  a 
lively  discussion  on  several  of  the 
points  raised. 


Progress  in  Soil  Research 

A  survey  of  the  soils  of  Scot¬ 
land  by  the  Macaulay  Institute 
for  Soil  Research  is  in  progress 
and  a  study  of  the  fertility  of  the 
various  types  is  being  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report  for 
1947-1948.  Fundamental  investi¬ 
gations  are  being  carried  out  upon 
the  trace  element  content  of  rocks, 
soils,  and  plants,  the  structure 
and  properties  of  clays,  the  nature 
of  soil  organic  matter,  and  soil- 
plant  relationships.  The  w’ork  of 
the  department  of  spectrochemis¬ 
try  is  developing  with  the  primary 
object  of  providing  data  on  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  com¬ 
position  of  soils,  soil  extracts, 
plant  materials,  fertilisers,  soil 
parent  materials,  and  animal  pro¬ 
ducts. 

An  account  of  studies  on  soil 
organic  matter,  plant  physiology, 
and  soil  fertility  is  also  given  and 
the  report  concludes  with  a  list  of 
publications  issued  during  the 
year. 

April,  1949 


Welsh  Firm  Encourages  Initiative 

Designed  to  lift,  carry,  and 
handle  goods  in  almost  every  type 
of  works  or  factory  more  speedily 
and  economically  than  is  possible 
by  manual  work,  the  main  pro¬ 
ducts  of  a  new  engineering  works 
at  Barry  include  an  endless  belt 
unit  conveyor,  a  high  grade 
gravity  roller  conveyor,  and  a 
hydraulic  lifting  truck.  Produc¬ 
tivity  is  steadily  increasing  and 
plans  are  being  prepared  to 
double  the  present  size  of  the 
factory. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  produc¬ 
tion,  J.  Collis  and  Sons  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  suggestion  scheme. 
Ideas  on  improving  production 
methods,  enhancing  quality  of 
products,  salvage,  labour  saving, 
and  fuel  economy  are  invited  and 
considered  weekly  by  a  committee 
of  six — three  from  the  w’orkers’ 
side  and  three  from  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Awards  of  money  are  made 
for  acceptable  suggestions.  The 
firm  run  an  advice  bureau,  while 
plans  are  being  prepared  for  a 
works  information  service. 


Awards  for  Goole  Rescue 

The  skill  and  courage  shown  by 
the  skipper  and  mate  of  the 
Beverley  motor  barge  Thomas  H., 
ow'ned  by  Richard  Hodgson  and 
Sons,  in  rescuing  thirteen  men 
when  their  ship  overturned  in  the 
Ouse  at  Goole,  w’as  recognised 
recently  when  the  captain  was 
presented  with  an  inscribed  gold 
w'atch  and  the  mate  with  a  clock. 


Machinery  for  Food  Industry 

A  wide  range  of  mixers  for  the 
food  industry,  as  well  as  complete 
cocoa-making  plant,  air  separa¬ 
tors,  grinding  and  pulverising 
machinery,  disintegrators,  etc., 
are  produced  by  the  British 
“  Rema  ”  Manufacturing  Co., 
which  is  controlled  by  the  steel 
firm  Edgar  .Allen  and  Co.  .Al¬ 
though  they  do  not  make  the 
actual  parts  of  the  machines,  the 
parent  company  manufacture 
stainless  steels  for  food  machinery 
in  addition  to  tool  steels,  steel 
castings,  cutting  tools,  and  other 
products  of  interest  to  mainten¬ 
ance  shops  in  the  industry. 


Preventing  Mould  Growth  on 
Walls 

An  effective  method  of  killing 
mould  growth  which  is  already  in 
existence  on  walls,  ceilings,  etc., 
and  of  inhibiting  a  recurrence  of 
the  growth,  is  to  wash  the  affected 
part  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  pentachlorophenate,  which 
has  been  tested  and  approved  by 
the  Building  Research  Station  for 
this  purpose. 

Pentachlorophenol  and  sodium 
pentachlorophenate,  which  are 
supplied  by  Monsanto  Chemicals, 
under  the  trade  names  of  ”  Santo- 
brite  ”  and  “  Santophen  20  ”  re¬ 
spectively,  are  also  valuable  as 
the  toxic  ingredient  in  fungicidal 
paints  for  use  on  walls  exposed  to 
conditions  conducive  to  mould 
growth. 
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Colour  Measurement 

Every  laboratory  and  most 
works  have  problems  to  solve  in 
connexion  with  research  or  pro¬ 
duction  which  can  best  be  dealt 
with  by  colorimetric  methods.  In 
a  pamphlet  intended  as  a  guide  to 
executives  in  their  choice  of 
method  and  instruments  for  their 
particular  colour  problem,  A.  J. 
Fawcett  gives  a  simple,  non-tech- 
nical  description  of  the  various 
methods  of  colour  measurement. 
The  publication  includes  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  analysis  and  the  sub¬ 
tractive  and  additive  methods  of 
synthesis  of  colour,  and  reference 
is  also  made  to  the  employment  of 
dye  solutions  and  colour  com¬ 
parators. 


Interest  Grows  in  Industrial  Design 

The  small  amount  spent  by 
British  industry  on  design  re¬ 
search  as  compared  with  technical 
research  is  evidence  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  consistent  design 
policy  is  understood  only  by  a 
minority  of  pioneer  firms.  Re¬ 
quests  and  enquiries  from  volun¬ 
tary  organisations  of  all  kinds, 
business  houses,  industry,  and 
private  individuals  included  in  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  Council 
of  Industrial  Design,  however, 
show  that  greater  interest  in  in¬ 
dustrial  design  %vas  being  taken 
by  all  classes  in  the  community 
during  the  year  under  review. 

The  report  contains  an  account 
of  the  Council’s  work  in  the  indus¬ 
trial,  information,  exhibitions, 
and  administration  divisions  as 
well  as  of  the  activities  of  the 
Scottish  committee. 


Britannia  Rules  the  Whales 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  whale  meat,  a  new  code  of  rules 
on  the  production  of  .whale  meat 
and  whale  meat  products  has  been 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

Under  these  rules  a  veterinary 
surgeon  and  two  meat  inspectors, 
appointed  by  the  Ministry,  have 
to  be  included  in  the  company  of 
every  whaling  factory  .ship.  Their 
duties  are  to  watch  over  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  whale,  inspect  the  meat 
at  every  stage  of  its  preparation, 
and  certify  that  it  conforms  to  the 
hygienic  conditions  laid  dow’n. 

Cleanliness  is  the  keynote  of 
the  conditions.  Every  person  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  or  about  the 
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places  where  the  meat  is  cooled, 
packed,  or  handled,  must  wear  a 
clean  washable  overall,  and  ap¬ 
paratus  must  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
infected. 

Other  precautions  are  that  meat 
for  human  consumption  must  be 
removed  from  the  whale  within  a 
short  period  and  frozen  within  a 
specified  time. 


D.S.I.R.  Appointment 

On  April  30  Sir  Edward  Apple- 
ton,  K.B.E.,  K.C.B.,  is  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  appointment  as  .secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Re.search.  Sir  Ben 
Lockspeiser,  M.A.,  M.I.Mech.E., 
F.R.A.S.,  at  present  Chief  Scient- 
i.st  at  the  Ministry  of  Supply,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir 
Edward  Appleton  and  he  will  take 
up  his  new  appointment  on  May  1. 


During  the  1914-1918  war  Sir 
Ben  carried  out  valuable  investi¬ 
gatory  work  on  dysentery  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Major  Archibald 
of  the  Burroughs  Wellcome 
Laboratory  in  Khartoum.  In 
1916  he  was  posted  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Steel  Laboratory,  Shef¬ 
field,  as  .scientific  assistant,  at 
that  time  the  lowest  grade  in  the 
Scientific  Civil  Service,  and  he 
worked  his  way  up  until,  in  1945, 
he  was  appointed  Director- 
General  of  Scientific  Research  at 
the  Ministry  of  Aircraft  Produc¬ 
tion.  The  following  year  he  be¬ 
came  Chief  Scientist  at  the 
Ministry  of  Supply,  and  as  such 
was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
scientific  research  in  all  fields  of 
"activity  of  the  Ministry  except 
atomic  energy. 


Educational  Grants 

An  increase  in  educational 
grants  and  allowances  during  the 
year  under  review  is  reported  in 
the  .seventh  annual  report  of  the 
Charles  Henry  Foyle  Trust  for  the 
year  ended  May  31,  1948.  As 
mentioned  in  the  last  report,  the 
increased  help  available  from 
education  authorities  has  meant 
that,  although  more  students 
have  been  helped,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  a  small  grant  only  has 
been  needed. 

A  larger  number  of  applications 
for  donations  and  subscriptions 
was  received  during  the  year,  but, 
as  the  trustees  prefer  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  funds  themselves,  grants 
were  made  only  to  those  bodies 
carrying  out  work  which  the 
trustees  were  unable  to  under¬ 
take. 


New  “  Cereal  ”  from  Old  Clothes 

One  of  the  first  specimens  in 
Britain  of  Botanein-P,  the  food 
from  wool  produced  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  wool  textile  laboratory,  re¬ 
cently  arrived  at  the  Scientific 
Department  of  the  International 
Wool  Secretariat.  In  appearance 
it  is  like  a  coarsely-ground  amber- 
coloured  cereal,  and  may  be  eaten 
with  a  breakfast  cereal  or  used  as 
a  condiment  to  almost  any  food. 

The  potentialities  of  Botanein-P 
seem  limitle.ss,  since,  be.sides  its 
use  as  a  food,  it  may  be  used  in 
such  diverse  fields  of  manufacture 
as  pharmaceuticals,  paints,  dye¬ 
stuffs,  corro.sion  inhibitors,  and 
adhesives. 

It  is  also  claimed  to  be  a  super¬ 
nutrient  for  cattle  which  could 
rapidly  alleviate  the  European 
.shortage  of  feeding.stuffs. 

According  to  a  scienti.st  of  the 
.staff  of  the  International  Wool 
Secretariat,  wool  is  a  fir.st-class 
protein  .since  it  contains  all  the 
amino  acids  necessary  for  human 
growth. 

Hitherto,  the  turning  of  wool 
into  a  highly  valuable  food  has 
been  impeded  by  the  problems  of 
the  economics  of  production  and 
palatahility.  With  the  di.scovery 
of  Botanein-P  it  seems  that  the 
palatahility  problem  has  at  last 
been  solved,  while  the  fact  that 
the  Americans  .seem  to  he  pre¬ 
paring  to  produce  it  in  large 
quantities  may  indicate  that  the 
economic  problem  has  also  been 
overcome. 
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Food  Manufacture 


Booklets  Received 

The  two  main  groups  of  the 
sulphonate  family,  the  oil-soluble 
and  the  water-soluble  sulphonates, 
which  are  made  from  petroleum 
at  Manchester  Oil  Refinery,  are 
described  in  a  recently  published 
booklet  which  gives  applications 
and  methods  of  use  and  contains 
formulae  for  various  emulsions  in¬ 
corporating  these  compounds. 

* 

The  conveyance  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  of  the.  essential  principles 
in  the  dietary  treatment  of  com¬ 
mon  ailments  is  the  aim  of  The 
Energen  Book,  and  in  a  revised 
edition  recently  published  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  adjust 
the  dietaries  to  the  continuing 
restrictions  in  the  availability  of 
many  food  items.  In  addition  to 
dietaries  and  recipes  the  booklet 
contains  various  tables  showing 
food  values  and  substitutes  for 
non-available  foods. 

* 

Many  types  of  platinum  elec¬ 
trodes  have  been  put  forward 
from  time  to  time  for  use  in 
electro-chemical  analysis;  in 
their  publication.  Platinum  Elec¬ 
trodes,  Johnson,  Matthey  and  Co. 
give  full  details  of  their  extensive 
range  of  electrodes  with  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  advantages  and 
limitations  of  each. 

» 

In  order  to  keep  members  in¬ 
formed  of  current  developments, 
the  Council  of  the  Institution  of 
Works  Managers  have  decided  to 
publish  their  own  journal.  The 
first  number  contains  some 
interesting  articles  on  works 
management,  statistical  methods 
and  production  efficiency,  econo¬ 
mic  planning,  and  industrial 
1  psychology. 

• 

An  interesting  abstract  which 
I  describes  a  method  of  isolating 

the  protein  from  groundnut  meal 
and  converting  it  into  a  tacky  and 
i  remoistening  type  of  adhesive 

which  could,  it  is  claimed,  be  used 
I  for  making  gummed  papers  and 

I  tape  is  summarised  in  a  recent 

j  issue  of  Packaging  Abstracts.  A 

i  description  of  the  properties  and 

j  uses  of  “  S-polymers,"  and  experi¬ 

ments  in  the  use  of  various  kinds 
of  material,  including  a  new  syn¬ 
thetic  fibre  (Vinyon  N),  for  food 
packaging,  are  also  included. 


OBITER  DICTA 

•  Anything  the  monkeys  eat 
will  be  safe  for  you. — M.O.F. 
booklet  issued  to  the  R.A.F.  in 
the  Far  East. 

•  In  my  opinion,  having  to 
eat  the  kind  of  meat  we  get 
nowadays  is  a  penance  in  itself. 
— Canon  F.  W.  Bailey  of  St. 
Joseph’s,  Havant. 

•  Give  me  5s.  to  spend  and  let 
me  select  ingredients  and,  with 
the  aid  of  my  wife,  I  will  give 
a  repast  fit  for  anyone. — Mr. 
Norman  Smith,  M.P. 

•  After  three-and-a-half  years 
I  can  go  to  any  audience  in  the 
country  and  justify  any  step 
the  Ministry  of  Food  has  taken. 
— Dr.  Edith  Summerskill. 

•  By  far  and  away  the  most 
efficacious  remedy  for  a  hang¬ 
over  is  ice  cream  in  a  dosage  of 
one  to  three  helpings  as  the 
clock  tolls  ten  in  the  morning. 
— .Major  R.  T.  Wordingham, 
R.i.M.C. 

•  The  sausage  is  the  epitome 
of  life — you  do  not  know  what 
is  in  it  until  you  have  been 
through  it. — Dr.  H.  P.  Blunt  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Nutrition  Panel 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In¬ 
dustry. 

•  We  are  definitely  concerned 
about  the  threat  to  the  dental 
health  of  those  children  who 
will  go  for  the  cheap  sweets 
when  they  come  off  the  ration. 
— .Mr.  Donald  Cox,  secretary  of 
the  British  Dental  Association. 

•  Sweets  are  good  rather  than 
harmful,  even  to  the  teeth,  and 
in  any  case  there  is  a  limit  set 
by  what  the  kiddies’  pockets 
will  stand. — Mr.  T.  H.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Retail  Confectioners. 

•  We  want  to  make  the  Civic 
Restaurant  at  Hartlepool  a 
place  where  a  man  can  have  a 
cup  of  tea  without  being 
thought  a  sissy,  and  a  woman 
can  have  a  glass  of  beer  without 
being  called  a  hussy.  —  Mr. 
Arthur  Usher,  Hartlepool’s 
Town  Clerk. 

•  There  is  something  about  the 
meat  trade  you  cannot  express 
in  words:  it  is  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  friendliness  and  kindli¬ 
ness.  —  Dr.  Evan  J.  Evans, 
M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the 
Smithfield  College  of  Food 
Technology. 


Containing  all  the  features  of  a 
popular  magazine  with  articles  on 
sport,  films,  and  other  items,  the 
first  issue  of  the  house  journal  of 
Maconochie  Bros.,  Ltd.,  caters  for 
all  tastes  and  is  intended  as  a  link 
between  the  company’s  establish¬ 
ments  and  employees. 

* 

A  consolidated  list  of  events 
organised  by  bodies  interested  in 
different  aspects  of  management  is 
contained  in  a  pocket  book  calen¬ 
dar  published  by  the  British  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Management.  The  meet¬ 
ings  listed  are  those  being  held 
both  in  London  and  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  up  to  October,  1949. 

COMPANY  NEWS 

At  the  fourth  annual  general 
meeting  of  Standard  Canners  and 
Packers,  Mr.  G.  E.  Williamson, 
the  chairman,  pronounced  the 
year  under  review  to  be  one  of 
strenuous  endeavour  and  steady 
progress.  Various  expansions  had 
taken  place  at  Worcester  and  a 
large  factory  had  been  purchased 
at  Port  Elizabeth. 

In  conformity  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  policy  hitherto  adopted,  the 
company  had  declared  dividends 
on  the  ordinary  and  “  B  ”  ordin¬ 
ary  shares  amounting  in  all  to  20 
per  cent,  for  the  year  on  the  in¬ 
creased  capital. 

* 

The  satisfactory  financial  state 
of  the  company  was  referred  to  by 
Colonel  R.  L.  Goulding,  J.P.,  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  twenty-eighth  an¬ 
nual  general  meeting  of  the  Union 
Whaling  Co.  held  in  Durban  re¬ 
cently.  Since  the  end  of  the 
current  year,  the  company  had 
carried  out  its  normal  whaling 
operations  from  the  land  stations 
and  these  .showed  good  results. 
The  considerable  improvement  in 
the  fleet  of  catchers  accompanying 
the  factory  ship.  Empire  Victory, 
now  in  the  Antarctic,  gave  the 
company  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  present  year  would  prove 
as  satisfactory  as  the  two  previous 
ones. 

During  the  year  dividends  Nos. 
32  and  33  of  2s.  and  5s.  per  share 
respectively  were  declared  and 
paid.  Dividend  No.  34,  amount¬ 
ing  to  £700,000,  had  now  been 
paid,  this  dividend  being  an  in¬ 
terim  one  in  respect  of  the  current 
year. 


April,  1949 
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News  from  Overseas 


Israeli  Chocolate  Factory 

A  new  branch  of  the  Israeli 
“  Elite  ”  chocolate  factory  is 
shortly  to  be  opened  in  Safed.  It 
will  take  over  the  production  of 
some  lines  at  present  produced  at 
the  company’s  factory  at  Ramat 
Gan. 


Maturing  Cheese  by  Waves 

The  Vienna  Biophysische  Gesell- 
schaft  is  reported  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  process  of  maturing 
cheese  with  the  aid  of  ultra-short 
waves.  Cheese  treated  in  this  way 
is  claimed  to  be  of  better  quality 
than  conventional  types  and,  in 
addition,  to  keep  longer. 


Oil  Factory  Reconstructed 

With  the  aid  of  European  Re¬ 
covery  Funds,  the  Gaslini  oil 
factory  in  Trieste,  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  war,  has 
been  reconstructed  and  is  again 
producing  edible  oils.  Before  the 
war  about  oOO  tons  of  oleaginous 
seeds,  imported  from  Japan,  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  the 
Middle  East,  were  processed  daily 
to  produce  200  tons  of  oil.  Full- 
scale  production  is  now  being  re¬ 
sumed,  using  peanuts,  Brazil  nuts, 
babassu  nuts,  and  mustard  seed 
shipped  from  South  America. 


Sugar  Packaging  in  S.  Africa 

A  sample  linen  bag  of  a  type 
which  some  members  of  the  sugar 
industry  intend  to  use  for  the 
packing  of  sugar  has  been  exam¬ 
ined  and  tentatively  approved  by 
the  South  African  Railways  Ad¬ 
ministration.  They  have  added, 
however,  that  “  only  observation 
and  experience  will  show  whether 
it  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  the 
jute  containers  previously  used.” 

The  Administration,  together 
with  the  Association  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  have  disapproved 
the  use  of  paper  bags  for  convey¬ 
ing  sugar  by  rail  or  cartage 
vehicles;  a  series  of  observations 
on  sugar  transported  in  paper 
bags  in  full  truckloads  showed 
that  the  bags  were  not  strong 
enough  and  did  not  give  enough 
protection. 
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Depth  Recorders  for  Danish 
Fishermen 

Depth  recorders  provided  under 
the  Marshall  Plan  are  being  used 
by  Danish  fishermen  to  locate 
shoals  with  excellent  results.  A 
recent  test  undertaken  showed 
that  one  fishing  boat,  equipped 
with  a  depth  recorder,  took  only  a 
few  hours  to  gather  a  full  boat¬ 
load  of  fish,  whereas  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  working  on  conventional 
methods,  spent  three  days  to  pro¬ 
duce  only  half  a  hold  full  of  fish. 

Fish  Marketing  in  East  Africa 

Existing  fish  marketing  _  in¬ 
terests  are  to  be  integrated  into 
the  general  framework  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  Uganda  Fish  Marketing 
Corporation  in  which  the  Protec¬ 
torate  Government  will  have  a 
controlling  interest. 

The  functions  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  will  operate  on  Lakes 
Kyoga,  Albert,  Edward,  George, 
and  other  small  lakes  and  water¬ 
ways,  will  be  confined  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  marketing  of  fish. 
The  Corporation’s  affairs  will  be 
managed  by  a  board  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  government 
and  of  commerce,  and  profits  will 
be  used  for  the  payment  of  divi¬ 
dends  and  for  the  creation  of  a 
price-stabilisation  fund. 

The  Uganda  Corporation  will 
not  concern  itself  at  first  with  the 
fisheries  on  Lake  Victoria  which 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Lake  Victoria  Fisheries’  Board,  a 
special  joint  body  on  which  the 
governments  of  Uganda,  Tangan¬ 
yika,  and  Kenya  are  represented. 


Antiseptic  Coating  for  Metals 

Bacterial  and  fungoid  growths 
which  often  occur  on  metal  sur¬ 
faces  of  food  and  pharmaceutical 
containers  can,  it  is  claimed,  be 
effectively  arrested  by  a  novel 
process  for  producing  antiseptic 
metal  surfaces,  notably  on  alu¬ 
minium,  magnesium,  zinc,  and  tin, 
which  has  been  developed  in  the 
U.S.A. 

To  create  the  antiseptic  coating 
the  metal  surface  is  first  oxidised, 
either  electrolytically  or  chemic¬ 
ally,  and  then  immersed  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  8-hydroxyquinoline  or  one 
of  its  salts.  Coloured  antiseptic 
coatings  may  be  produced  by  the 
addition  of  dyes  to  the  solution. 


A  Yeastless  Bread 

A  new  bread  dough  preparation 
process,  which  eliminates  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  yeast  and  at  the  same 
time  results  in  a  substantial  sav¬ 
ing  of  flour,  has  been  developed 
by  a  baker  at  Bonn.  Tests  made 
by  the  Bonn  Chemical  Institute  at 
the  request  of  the  Food  Ministry 
of  North-Rhine/ Westphalia  Pro¬ 
vince,  are  said  to  have  substanti¬ 
ated  these  claims. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  kg. 
of  well-digestible  bread  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  100  kg.  of  flour  by  the 
new  process,  whereas  hitherto, 
even  with  the  addition  of  6  kg.  of 
yeast,  only  135  kg.  of  bread  could 
be  obtained. 

Although  no  yeast  is  added  in 
this  method,  the  dough  has  to  go 
through  five  processing  stages, 
during  which  63  litres  of  water 
are  added  gradually  for  each  36-5 
kg.  of  flour  used.  The  flour 
particles,  which  swell  as  a  result 
of  bacterial  action,  are  said  to  be 
opened  up  far  more  effectively  in 
this  way. 

Despite  the  relatively  large  ad¬ 
mixture  of  water,  the  new  bread 
is  stated  to  contain  only  41 ’5  per 
cent,  moisture  compared  with  43 
per  cent,  for  bread  prepared  with 
yeast.  The  calorific  value,  with  a 
65  per  cent,  extraction  ratio,  is 
231  per  100  grams. 

Trade  circles  estimate  that  if 
the  new  process  were  ^  applied 
throughout  the  Bizone,  it^  would 
result  in  a  saving  of  25  million  kg. 
of  flour  a  month. 

Food  Manufacture 


U.D.  Form  Australian  Company 

In  order  to  augment  the  drive 
to  increase  supplies  of  food  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  United  Dairies, 
Ltd.,  are  to  form  a  subsidiary 
company.  They  propose  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  business  and  assets  of 
the  Melbourne  firm  of  J.  E.  Hand- 
bury  and  Son  (Pty.),  Ltd.,  which 
include  butter  and  cheese  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  at  the  import¬ 
ant  Australian  centres  of  Merino, 
Casterton,  Toora,  and  Euroa.  The 
existing  factories  will  be  used  to 
separate  the  butterfat  from  the 
milk,  and  the  skim  milk  will  be 
converted  by  special  machinery 
into  dried  milk  foods  and  sent  to 
Britain. 


Norwegians  Develop  Emergency 
Food 

A  new  liquid  food  concentrate, 
which,  unlike  similar  emergency 
foods,  is  effective  without  addi¬ 
tional  water  supplies,  has  been 
announced  by  Norwegian  scient¬ 
ists.  Known  as  KG-12,  the  con¬ 
centrate  has  been  tested  by 
human  “  guinea  pigs  ”  with 
successful  results.  Norwegian 
physicians  and  air  force  specialists 
who  have  developed  the  new  food 
have  revealed  that  its  ingredients 
include  amino  acid. 

It  is  reported  that  the  product 
is  to  be  patented,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  exportable  quantities. 


Greek  men  and  women  are  instructed  in  modern  methods  of  community  canning. 

Community  Canning  Food  Consumption  Survey 

Instruction  in  community  can-  A  survey  of  family  food  con¬ 
ing  is  being  undertaken  in  farms  sumption  is  being  conducted  in 
and  villages  in  Greece  by  the  several  American  cities  under  the 
European  Co-operation  Adminis-  U.S.A.  Federal  Research  and 
tration  with  the  assistance  of  the  Marketing  Act.  The  facts  derived 
Greek  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  are  expected  to  be  valuable  in 
Training  is  provided  at  the  showing  farmers,  food  processors, 
American  Farm  School  in  Salon-  and  market  men  the  influence  of 
ica,  and  during  the  first  course,  geographical  location,  season  of 
completed  in  January,  thirty-one  the  year,  and  income  on  consumer 
men  and  women  learned  to  uses  of  food.  In  the  fields  of  home 
operate  canning  machinery.  economics  and  social  welfare  the 

,  results  will  provide  information 
which  will  assist  in  education  for 
better  nutrition. 


International  Butchers' 

t  Competition 

A  special  section  for  foreign 
w  butchers  is  included  in  the  Inter- 
J  I'  *'  ^  national  Competition  for  Butchers 

which  is  being  held  from  March  29 

pants  have  been  requested  to  send 
in  only  meat  products  which  have 
been  smoked  or  dried.  These  will 
day,  the  factory  can  carry  out  the  be  exhibited  on  certain  days  and 
dehydration  of  carrots,  potatoes,  are  to  be  judged  by  representa- 
cabbage,  etc.,  in  addition  to  tives  from  Belgian,  Danish,  and 
onions,  the  most  important  agri-  Swiss  technical  schools, 
cultural  product,  after  cotton,  in  The  competition,  which  is 
Egypt.  Mr.  Nicholas  C.  Papas-  organised  by  the  Association  for 
sotiriou,  managing  director  of  the  Advancement  of  _  Butchers’ 
Standard  Food  Products,  has  been  Technical  Education,  is  open  to 
elected  President  of  the  newly  butchers  from  all  countries,  and 
constituted  Dehydration  section  of  butchers’  organisations  have  been 
the  Federation  of  Egyptian  In-  invited  to  send  official  participat- 
dustries.  ing  delegates. 
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Cheese  Packaging  in  S.  Africa 

An  amendment  made  to  the 
customs  tariff  in  South  Africa 
provides  that,  in  future,  printed 
and  unprinted  waxed  transparent 
celiulose  bags  and  printed  waxed 
transparent  cellulose  wrapping 
paper, and  wrappers,  imported  for 
use  in  the  cheese  manufacturing 
industry,  will  be  allowed  a  full  re¬ 
bate  of  duty. 


Maize  Shortage  in  S.  Africa 

It  is  estimated  that  the  coming 
crop  of  maize  in  South  Africa  w’ill 
show  a  big  reduction  on  last  year’s 
production,  ow’ing  to  the  drought 
which  has  prevailed.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  therefore  suspended  the 
issue  of  permits  for  further  exports 
of  maize  in  order  that  the  present 
stocks  may  help  to  tide  the  coun¬ 
try  over  the  shortage  which' will 
exist. 


News 


Trade  Discussions  with  the 
Netherlands 

Trade  talks  betw’een  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  the  United  Kingdom 
were  recently  completed  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  delega¬ 
tions  reviewed  fully  the  prospects 
for  trade  both  between  the  U.K. 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  between 
the  U.K.  and  Indonesia,  during 
the  current  year.  As  a  result  it  is 
expected  that  visible  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  U.K.  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  will  show  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vancement  over  last  year  at  a 
level  of  over  £60  million  each  way. 
There  will  be  an  increase  in 
Netherlands  exports  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  as  well  as  a  further 
recovery  in  supplies  of  bacon, 
eggs,  and  dairy  produce  to  the 
U.K.,  who  will  supply  at  least 
800,000  tons  of  coal  and  additional 
quantities  of  tinplate  and  textile 
yarns  as  well  as  a  wide  range  of 
staple  manufactures.  As  regards 
U.K.  trade  with  Indonesia,  the 
latter  is  resuming  supplies  of 
copra  and  palm  oil,  and  her  total 
exports  to  the  U.K.,  consisting  of 
fomlstuffs  and  raw  materials, 
should  amount  to  £8  million  as 
compared  with  imports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  from  the  U.K.  of 
some  £13  million. 


Non-ionic  Surface  Active  Agents 

Non-ionic  surface  active  agents 
in  general  and  glycol  and  poly¬ 
glycol  esters  of  fatty  acids  are 
described  in  a  reprint  issued  by 
the  Glyco  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  York. 

These  products  are  emulsifying, 
dispersing,  stabilising,  and  plasti¬ 
cising  agents,  some  of  which  are 
edible.  Their  unusual  solubilities 
in  water  and  certain  non-aqueous 
media  make  them  very  versatile, 
although  a  number  of  them  are 
insoluble  in  water.  The  higher 
melting  members  of  this  series  are 
wax-like  and  dispersible  in  water. 

The  stability  of  certain  of  these 
toward  hard  water  and  salt  solu¬ 
tions  is  generally  greater  than 
anionic  and  cationic  agents.  Es¬ 
sentially  neutral,  they  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  adjusted  within  wide 
limits  of  pH  without  necessarily 
losing  their  usefulness. 


Margarine  from  S.  Rhodesia 

Margarine  is  to  be  manufactured 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  by  Lever 
Bros,  with  groundnut  oil  as  the 
principal  raw  material. 

At  the  present  time  all  the 
margarine  sold  in  Rhodesia  is  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  although  imports  are 
limited  to  a  small  amount  only. 


Paper  Sacks  Hold  100  lb.  Weight 

Paper  shipping  sacks,  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  a  good  replace¬ 
ment  container  during  the  war, 
have  proved  successful  on  the 
peace-time  front.  The  flexible, 
multiwall  containers  are  being 
used  to  ship  more  than  300 
different  commodities,  ranging  in 
weights  up  to  100  lb.  per  sack,  and 
it  is  reported  in  New  York  that 
monthly  consumption  amounts  to 
50,000  tons  of  containers. 


from  the  Ministries 


Prices  of  Chocolate  Biscuits 

Following  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  cocoa  beans  and  choco¬ 
late,  manufacturers’  selling  prices 
for  chocolate  biscuits  were  re¬ 
duced  as  from  March  6  by  Id.  per 
lb.  for  biscuits  wholly  covered 
with  chocolate,  and  f  d.  per  lb.  for 
biscuits  partially  covered  with 
chocolate. 


Imports  of  Early  Potatoes 

Early  potatoes  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  items  which  may  be 
imported  under  the  open  indi¬ 
vidual  licensing  arrangements  for 
certain  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Early  potatoes  may  be  imported 
up  to  May  14,  1949,  from  Cyprus, 
French  North  Africa,  Malta^ 
Spain,  Canary  Islands,  and  the 
Balearic  Islands. 

The  necessary  arrangements 
with  H.M.  Customs  and  Excise 
have  been  made.  Importers  who 
already  held  open  licences  (prefix 
No.  O.F.F.V.)  will  be  allowed, 
without  amendment  to  their  exist¬ 
ing  licences,  to  import  during  the 
permitted  period  the  commodities 
mentioned  above  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  named. 

Applications  by  importers  not 
already  holding  such  licences 


should  be  submitted  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
Potato  and  Carrot  Division,  Im¬ 
port  Section,  Carlton  Hotel,  Pall 
Mall,  London,  S.W.  1. 

Importers  are  reminded  that 
any  supplies  of  early  potatoes  im¬ 
ported  under  these  arrangements 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  health  in  compliance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Imports  of 
Plants  Order  issued  by  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
and  no  potato  foliage  must  be 
used  as  packing  material  in  the 
containers  of  the  supplies. 

Early  potatoes  imported  under 
the  above  conditions  will  be  free 
from  price  control.  Importers  are 
reminded  that  it  may  be  necessary 
at  any  time  to  discontinue  or 
suspend  these  imports  without 
warning. 


Tomato  Prices  Decontrolled 

It  has  been  announced  that,  in 
order  to  assist  growers  in  planning 
their  production,  the  Minister 
of  Food  proposes  to  leave  un¬ 
controlled  the  prices  for  tomatoes 
during  the  1949  tomato  season, 
unless  unforeseen  circumstances 
arise  or  prices  reach  unreasonable 
levels. 
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Food  Manufarturr 


More  Fat  for  Fish  Friers 
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As  from  March  27,  1949,  fish 
friers  who  received  less  than  4  cwt. 
of  frying  fat  per  eight-week  period 
had  their  allocations  increased  to 
that  amount,  provided  they  gave 
an  undertaking  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  fat  could  be  used  for  frying 
and  would  not  be  diverted  for 
other  purposes. 

Oils  and  Fats  Distribution 
Officers  will  write  to  the  fish  friers 
concerned. 
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Dried  Fruit  and  Frozen  Egg 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  additional  purchases  of  40,000 
tons  of  dried  fruit  to  the  approxi¬ 
mate  value  of  six  million  dollars, 
and  10,000,000  lb.  of  frozen  egg  to 
the  approximate  value  of  two 
million  dollars,  to  be  financed 
through  Marshall  Aid. 

The  dried  fruit  will  consist  of 
prunes  and  seedless  raisins  in 
about  equal  proportions.  These 
supplies  will  raise  our  total  distri¬ 
bution  of  dried  fruits  to  about  20 
per  cent,  more  than  last  year. 
This  year’s  total  will  be  greater 
than  the  amount  distributed  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  but  under  present 
conditions  it  will  not  satisfy  de¬ 
mand  at  today’s  prices. 

Frozen  egg  will  be  allocated  to 
bakers  and  other  food  manufac¬ 
turers. 


Manufactured  Foodstuffs  from 
Australia 

It  has  been  decided  to  continue 
into  1949  the  “  nomination  sys¬ 
tem  ”  which  operated  in  1948  for 
the  import  of  limited  quantities  of 
miscellaneous  manufactured  food¬ 
stuffs  from  Australia  under  indi¬ 
vidual  licence. 

The  foods  concerned  are  as 
follows : 

Group  1 — Tomato  puree,  canned 
tomato  juice,  canned  vegetables, 
canned  soups,  canned  macaroni, 
canned  spaghetti,  canned  baked 
beans,  and  canned  whole  tomatoes. 

Group  2 — Tomato  sauce,  tomato 
ketchup,  chutney,  pickles,  vinegar, 
mayonnaise  and  salad  cream,  dry 
soup  mixture,  Bonox,  Vegimite, 
and  similar  products,  preserved 
ginger,  crystallised  fruit,  glace 
cherries,  candied  peel,  jellies,  and 
lemon  butter. 

Group  3 — Fruit  cake. 

Group  4 — Custard  powder  and 
blancmange  powder. 

April,  1949 


Group  5 — Puddings  (Christmas 
and  jam),  pastry,  cake,  pudding, 
and  doughnut  mixtures. 

Applications  by  bona  fide 
traders  in  the  individual  commodi¬ 
ties  for  licences  to  import  should 
be  submitted  in  duplicate  on 
Form  ILD/A  (copies  obtainable 
from  Board  of  Trade,  I.L.D.,  189, 
Regent  Street,  VV.  1)  to  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Food  as  follows  : 

Group  1  :  Canned  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  Division,  8,  Sussex 
Place,  London,  N.W.  1. 

Group  2:  Preserves  Division, 
New  Marston,  Oxford. 

Group  3 :  Bakery  Division,  Port- 
man  Court,  Portman  Square, 
London,  W.  1. 

Group  4  :  Starch  Division,  Port- 
man  Court,  Portman  Square, 
London,  W.  1. 

Group  5 :  Miscellaneous  Food 
Products  Division,  15,  Portman 
Square,  London,  W.  1. 

To  facilitate  the  issue  of  import 
licences  and  to  ensure  that  appli¬ 
cations  for  these  licences  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  quantities  known  to  be 
available,  the  Australian  authori¬ 
ties  will  notify  the  Ministry  of 
Food  of  the  quantity  of  each  type 
of  foodstuff  each  exporter  will  be 
permitted  to  ship,  and  the  name 
of  the  importer  nominated  to  im¬ 
port  them.  Importers  should  not, 
therefore,  apply  for  import  licences 
unless  they  have  received  advice 
from  The  Senior  Australian  Trade 
Commissioner’s  Office  in  London, 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture,  in  Melbourne, 
has  been  notified  of  and  has 
agreed  to  the  export  allocations. 
Licences  will  be  granted  only  in 
respect  of  such  quantities  at  prices 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Food. 


Imports  from  Spain 

As  from  March  14,  1949,  open 
individual  licences,  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  imports  of  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  produce  from 
Spain  and  Spanish  possessions, 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  series 
of  O.F.F.V.  licences.  They  are 
being  replaced  by  a  new  series  of 
open  individual  licences  (prefix 
No.  O.I.)  to  be  granted  to  those 
importers  who  wish  to  continue  to 
import  from  Spain  and  Spanish 
possessions,  and  who  complete  the 
additional  form  of  undertaking 
which  has  recently  been  sent  to 
them. 

The  necessary  arrangements 
with  H.M.  Customs  and  Excise 


have  been  made.  It  will  conse¬ 
quently  be  unnecessary  for  im¬ 
porters  who  complete  the  addi¬ 
tional  form  of  undertaking  to 
return  their  existing  licences 
(prefix  No.  O.F.F.V.)  for  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  new  licences  will  be 
sent  to  them  automatically  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Importers  to  whom  the  new  re¬ 
placement  licences  are  issued  are 
reminded  that  the  obligations 
which  they  entered  into,  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  signed  forms  of  under¬ 
taking  given  before  their  open 
individual  licences  (O.F.F.V. 
series)  were  originally  issued,  will 
still  apply,  and  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to  under  the  new  licences. 

It  is  also  announced  that  as 
from  March  14  nectarines  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  items 
which  may  be  imported  from 
Spain  and  Spanish  possessions 
under  the  new  licences  referred  to 
above. 

Importers  not  already  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  open  individual  licence 
to  import  produce  from  Spain  and 
Spanish  possessions  and  who  wish 
to  share  in  the  above  arrange¬ 
ments  should  submit  an  applica¬ 
tion  (in  duplicate)  on  Form 
ILD/A.  For  administrative  con¬ 
venience,  importers  are  asked  to 
send  such  applications  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  through  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Food,  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  Division,  Import  Sec¬ 
tion,  Carlton  Hotel,  Pall  Mall, 
S.W.  1. 


Import  of  Fruit  Pulps 

Arrangements  have  been  made, 
in  agreement  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  for  the  importation  during 
1949  of  a  limited  quantity  of  Cape 
gooseberry,  youngberry,  peach, 
pineapple,  and  granadilla  pulps  to 
be  used  solely  for  the  manufacture 
of  preserves. 

Applications  for  import  licences, 
which  should  be  supported  by  evi¬ 
dence  of  firm  orders  from  jam 
manufacturers,  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Ministry  of  Food,  Import  Section, 
Carlton  Hotel,  Pall  Mall,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

Copies  of  the  appropriate  forms 
of  application  (Form  ILD/A)  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Import  Licensing  Depart¬ 
ment,  189,  Regent  Street,  London, 
W.  1,  from  the  usual  Customs 
Offices,  or  from  the  Ministry  at 
the  above  address. 
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Cocoa  Beans 

PROVISIONAL  ALLOCATION  FOR  1948-49 


A  provisional  allocation  of 
703,670  long  tons  of  cocoa  beans 
for  the  cocoa  year  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1949,  has  been  proposed  to 
participating  governments  by  the 
International  Emergency  Food 
Committee  of  the  FAO  Council. 
The  allocation,  worked  out  by 
lEFC’s  Cocoa  Committee  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  forwarded  to  the  lEFC  in 
Washington  for  approval  and 
transmittal  to  governments,  re¬ 
vises  the  interim  allocation  made 
by  the  Committee  in  October.  The 
new  allocation  is  provisional 
only  and  subject  to  finalisation 
later  in  the  year.  It  is  also 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
FAO  Council  at  its  Paris  session 
in  June  as  to  whether  allocations 
shall  continue  beyond  June  30 
next. 

The  total  of  703,670  long  tons  is 
considerably  higher  than  the 
October  estimate  of  600,000  tons, 
mainly  because  of  higher  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Gold  Coast  area  than 
was  expected.  In  view  of  the 
serious  incidence  of  swollen  shoot 
disease  there,  the  Cocoa  Commit¬ 
tee  points  out  that  exceptionally 
favourable  factors  which  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  occur  again  simul¬ 
taneously  contributed  to  a  higher 
output  in  the  Gold  Coast.  These 
factors  included  almost  perfect 
climatic  conditions,  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  good  yield  from  diseased 
but  still  surviving  trees,  carry 
over  stocks  of  midcrop  cocoa, 
some  possibility  of  production  on 
a  limited  scale  from  trees  now 
coming  into  bearing  for  the  first 
time,  and  incentive  to  producers 
through  price  increases  to  obtain 
maximum  collections  for  the 
future. 

The  Committee  emphasises  the 
importance  of  safeguarding  exist¬ 
ing  eocoa-growing  areas  in  the 
Gold  Coast,  the  world’s  largest 
single  producing  area.  In  that 
connexion  a  Commission  of  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  swollen  shoot 
disease  of  cocoa  in  the  Gold  Coast, 
appointed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  in  consultation  with 
FAO,  has  reported  that  the  disease 
problem  is  “  no  minor  foray  but  a 
full-scale  invasion  which  has  al¬ 
ready  left  the  choicest  cocoa-pro¬ 
ducing  land  devastated  and  dere¬ 
lict.” 

The  largest  allocation  in  the 
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recommendation  is  to  the  United 
States,  287,720  long  tons.  The 
second  largest  is  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  128,150  long  tons.  For 
France  and  French  North  Africa, 
48,300  tons  are  proposed,  and  for 
the  Netherlands,  38,800,  Germany 
(Bizonia),  24,500,  and  Canada, 
22,000. 

The  principal  supplier  is  British 
West  Africa;  other  major  suppliers 
are  Brazil  and  French  West  Africa. 
The  1948-1949  provisional  estimate 
of  total  supplies  of  703,670  long 
tons  compares  with  a  final  esti¬ 
mate  of  573,000  long  tons  in  1947- 
1948  and  of  620,000  long  tons  in 
1946-1947.  _ 


Pre-packed  Chocolate  Spread 

The  import  of  a  limited  quantity 
of  pre-packed  chocolate  spread 
from  Denmark  has  been  approved. 
Importers  will  be  nominated  by 
the  Danish  exporters  and  each 
firm  nominated  will  be  advised  by 
the  Ministry  of  Food  when  the 
nomination  list  is  received  from 
the  Danish  authorities.  Importers 
need  not,  therefore,  forward  their 
applications  until  they  receive  the 
Ministry’s  notification. 

The  maximum  c.i.f.  prices  which 
will  be  permitted  for  these  imports 
will  be  56s.  8d.  per  48  tins  of  1  lb. 
each  and  30s.  Od.  per  48  tins  of 
4  lb.  each.  _ 


Feedingstuffs  Prices 

Following  the  recent  increases 
in  the  prices  of  new  and  second¬ 
hand  sacks,  the  Minister  of  Food 
has  further  amended  the  Feeding¬ 
stuffs  (Maximum  Prices)  Order, 
1948,  to  increase  the  permitted 
charges  on  sales  of  feedingstuffs 
in  non-returnable  sacks.  The 
amending  Order  also  prescribes 
corresponding  increases  in  the 
basic  prices  of  feedingstuffs  (ex¬ 
cept  animal  proteins)  sold  by 
gross  weight. 

The  old  and  the  new  rates  of 
sack  charges  per  cwt.  of  contents 
are  as  follows : 


Old  Rates. 
IS.  2^(1. 
is.  4|d. 

IS.  M. 
IS.  gd. 


Neu)  Rates. 

IS.  4d. 
IS.  7d. 
IS.  gd. 

2s.  od. 


Full  details  of  the  new  charges 
are  set  out  in  the  amending  Order, 
which  came  into  force  on  Febru¬ 
ary  21. 


Margarine  Plant  Opportunity 

The  prohibition  of  the  manu-  1 
facture  and  sale  of  margarine  in  < 
Canada  has  been  declared  ultra 
vires  by  a  majority  decision  of  the 
Canadian  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
thought  that  the  Canadian  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Agriculture  may  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  against  this  i 
decision  and  there  is  also  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  some  provincial  legisla¬ 
tures  may  prohibit  the  sales.  As- 
.suming  that  the  decision  stands, 
however,  an  opportunity  will  ob¬ 
viously  arise  for  the  sale  of  mar¬ 
garine  plant. 

The  Commercial  Relations  and 
Exports  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  any  action  taken  by  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  with  a 
view  to  exploiting  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  to  endeavour,  through 
its  officers  in  Canada,  to  assist  ' 
manufacturers  to  contact  poten¬ 
tial  importers  of  plant  in  the 
Dominion. 


Mangoes  from  India 

Arrangements  have  been  made, 
in  agreement  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  for  the  importation  under 
specific  licence  during  the  period 
April  1  to  July  31,  1949,  of  a 
limited  quantity  of  mangoes  from 
India.  , 

Applications  will  be  considered  , 
from  bona  fide  importers  of  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables,  provided  the 
applications  are  supported  W  firm  I 
offers  of  business  from  an  Indian 
supplier.  They  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Ministry  of  Food,  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  Division,  Import  Sec¬ 
tion,  Carlton  Hotel,  Pall  Mall, 
London,  S.W.  1.  i 

Copies  of  the  appropriate  forms 
of  application  (Form  ILD/A) 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Import  Licensing  De¬ 
partment,  189,  Regent  Street, 
London,  W.  1,  from  the  usual 
Customs  Offices,  or  from  the 
Ministry  at  the  above  address. 


Corrigendum  ' 

The  restricted  import  period  j 
”  up  to  May  81  ”  shown  in  brack¬ 
ets  against  the  item  ”  Lettuce, 
endive,  and  batavia  ”  in  the  note 
on  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  pub¬ 
lished  on  p.  142  of  the  March  issue 
should  be  amended  to  read  “  up 
to  May  15.” 
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Food  Manufacturt 


Information  and  Advice 


Tea-seed  Oil 

B.3230.  Can  you  give  us  some  details  about  tea- 
\eed  oil?  (Lines.) 

Commercial  tea-seed  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Then  sasanqua  L.  (Thunb.),  a  species  related  to 
the  beverage  tea  plant  and  cultivated  in  parts  of 
.Assam,  Japan,  and  China.  Quantities  entering  world 
trade  have  not  been  large;  U.S.  imports  from  China 
ranged  between  2,000  and  12,000  tons  from  1936  to 
1940. 

The  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  tea- 
seed  oil  cover  the  same  range  as  those  of  olive  oil;  in 
fact,  the  fatty  acid  composition  and  glyceride  structure 
are  surprisingly  similar  to  those  of  olive  oil.  The  two 
oils  differ  only  in  the  nature  of  the  unsaponifiable 
matter;  tea-seed  oil,  for  instance,  contains  very  little 
squalene. 

Potato  Crisps 

B.3266.  We  should  be  pleased  to  receive  any  in¬ 
formation  in  connexion  with  the  manufacture  of 
potato  crisps.  (Scotland.) 

The  potatoes  are  first  washed  in  machines  which 
consist  of  revolving  baskets  above  which  are  fitted 
water  sprays.  The  cleaned  potatoes  are  loaded  into 
baskets  and  conveyed  to  the  cooking  department. 

One  method  of  preparing  the  crisps  is  to  use 
shallow  pans  heated  by  gas  burners.  At  the  side  of 
each  cooker  is  a  slicing  machine,  the  raw  potato 
slices  falling  directly  into  the  hot  oil  contained  in  the 
vessel.  Vessels  are  charged  with  arachis  oil,  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  crisps  during  the 
cooking  operation.  The  level  is  maintained  by  the 
delivery  of  new  supplies  of  oil  from  a  pipe  over  the 
cooking  vessel. 

The  cooked  crisps  are  removed  by  baskets  and 
placed  upon  inspection  tables  where  any  faulty  ones 
are  removed. .  Thence  the  familiar  golden  brown  pro¬ 
duct  falls  through  a  chute  to  the  packing  floor  below. 

After  cooking,  the  crisps  are  nlled  into  moisture- 
proof  bags  with  the  least  possible  delay,  as  any  ab¬ 
sorption  of  moisture  would  destroy  their  crispness. 

In  one  of  the  best  known  plants,  little  “  twists  ”  of 
salt  are  included  in  the  pack.  These  are  produced  by 
a  fully  automatic  machine. 

The  approximate  output  from  a  24  in.  by  22  in. 
gas  pan  is  60  lb.  of  cri^s  per  hour.  With  the  oil  at 
a  temperature  of  320*  F.  cooking  is  commenced  with 
five  gallons  of  oil  in  the  pan. 

In  some  cases  the  cooked  crisps  are  placed  in  a 
centrifugal  machine  to  eliminate  excess  oil. 

Information  Supplied 

B.3169.  Manufacturers  of  apple  paring  machinery. 
(Durham.) 

B.3175.  Suppliers  of  pea  podding  machinery. 
(Lancs.) 

B.3176.  Suppliers  of  monosodium  glutamate.  (Mid¬ 
dlesex.) 

B.3178.  Manufacturing  methods  for  potato  crisps 
and  suppliers  of  appropriate  equipment.  (Devon.) 
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B.3181.  Manufacturers  of  a  substance  for  rendering 
the  surface  of  concrete  floors  resistant  to  wear.  (Lines.) 

B.3182.  Suppliers  of  soya  flour.  (Gibraltar.) 

B.3i87.  Suppliers  of  containers  for  syrup.  (Den¬ 
mark.) 

B.3196.  Suppliers  of  frying  equipment  for  potato 
crisps  and  suppliers  of  olive  and  teaseed  oil.  (London.) 

B.3197.  Manufacturers  of  mixed  cut  peel.  (Lancs.) 

B.3198.  Manufacturers  of  screw  feed  conveyors  for 
raising  pudding  mix  from  a  trough  into  the  hopper  of 
a  filling  machine.  (Glos.) 

B.3199.  Suppliers  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  macaroni  and  vermicelli.  (Tanganyika.) 

B.3200.  Manufacturers  of  saccharin  tablets.  (Lon¬ 
don.) 

B.3201.  Suppliers  of  packaging  machinery  for  dry 
ground  products  and  of  a  revolver  press  for  pressing 
a  hygroscopic  powder  into  tablets.  (Switzerland.) 

B.3205  Suppliers  of  equipment  for  the  manufacture 
of  fondants.  (Surrey.) 

B.3206.  Makers  of  drying  and  powdering  machinery 
for  edible  Irish  Moss  seaweed.  (New  Zealand.) 

B.32 1 2.  Suppliers  of  ginger  packed  in  syrup.  (Lancs.) 

B.3216.  Suppliers  of  a  small  hand  vacuum  gauge 
used  to  measure  the  vacuum  of  a  can.  (Yorks.) 

B.32 18.  Manufacturers  of  machinery  for  grinding 
salted  herring.  (London.) 

B.3220  Manufacturers  of  adhesives.  (Lancs.) 

B.3221.  Manufacturers  of  grease  for  bread  tins. 
(Yorks.) 

B.3225.  Suppliers  of  plant  for  peanut  blanching. 
(New  Zealand.) 

B.3226.  Manufacturers  of  plant  for  the  production 
of  fish  cakes.  (Lancs.) 

B.32  28.  Suppliers  of  a  cereal  puffing  machine. 
(Ches.) 

B.3229.  Suppliers  of  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
marshmallow.  (Derbyshire.) 

B.3233.  Manufacturers  of  interchangeable  micro¬ 
scopes.  (London.) 

B.3236.  Suppliers  of  7  lb.  and  14.  lb.  jars  of  pickles. 
(Glam.) 

B.3238.  Manufacturers  of  decorticating  machinery. 
(London.) 

B.3239.  Suppliers  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  pop  com.  (Yorks.) 

B.3245.  Suppliers  of  tarragon  vinegar.  (Yorks.) 

B.3247.  Suppliers  of  emulsifying  machinery  for  use 
in  production  of  salad  creams.  (London.) 


Information  Required 

B.32 1 9.  Name  and  address  of  manufacturers  of 
“  Camelia  ”  margarine.  (Switzerland.) 

B.3256.  Suppliers  of  a  product  for  fixing  the  aroma 
of  powdered  soluble  coffee.  (France.) 

B.3320.  Suppliers  of  machines  for  removing  egg 
white  residues  from  egg  shells.  (N.  Ireland.) 
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Recent  Patents 

These  particulars  of  new  patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected 
from  the  "  Official  Journal  of  Patents"  and  are  published  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The  journal  can  be  obtained  from 


the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
weekly  (annual  subscription  £2,  los.). 

Specifications  Published 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published 
Specifications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2.  at  the 
uniform  price  of  2S.  each. 

614,300.  Dehn,  S.  G.  (Waldorf  Paper 
Products  Co.) :  Method  and  apparatus 
for  closing  cartons. 

614,311.  Dizem  Soc.  Anon.:  Food- 
stufls  from  yeast  and  their  manufac¬ 
ture. 

614,433.  Hereng,  a.  :  Process  for  the 
continuous  saccharification  of  vege¬ 
table  substances. 

614,535.  Rose  Bros.  (Gainsborough), 
Ltd.,  Rose,  A.  G.,  and  Pearson, 
F.  H. :  Wrapping  machines. 

614,545.  Verkade’s  F'abrieken  N.V.  : 
Process  for  making  dry  bakery  pro¬ 
ducts  and  products  made  thereby. 
614,549.  Stevens,  A.  H.  (Cherry- 
Burrell  Corporation  and  Sugar  Creek 
Creamery  Co.) :  Method  and  apparatus 
for  the  treatment  of  butter. 

^i4>593'  American  Lecithin  Co.  : 
Compositions  for  use  in  margarine. 
614.597.  Tavener  Rutledge,  Ltd., 
and  Tavener,  H.  :  Sweetmeats. 

Abstract  of  a  Recent  Specification 

Improvements  in  Meat  Chopping 
Machines 

This  invention  relates  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  meat  choppers  such  as  are 
used  on  counters  in  retail  butcher 
shops,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  similar 
locations.  The  meat  choppers  that 
have  been  in  common  use  are  rather 
bulky  and  occupy  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  counter  space. 
Most  of  these  machines  have  been  built 
to  use  a  horizontal  cylinder  extending 
from  a  gear  case  mounted  in  a  motor. 
In  many  cases  the  motor  is  substanti¬ 
ally  coaxial  with  the  chopper  cylinder. 
This  "  in-line  ”  arrangement  results  in 
a  long  machine  that  is  largely  a  frame 
with  a  few  working  parts  scattered 
along  its  length. 

The  objects  of  this  invention  are  to 
provide  a  meat  chopper  which  has  a 
compact  assembly  so  as  to  occupy 
materially  less  counter  space  than 
other  chopping  machines  of  the  same 
capacity;  to  provide  a  meat  chopper 
in  which  substantially  all  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  mechanism  is  contained  in  the 
space  beneath  the  feeding  trap  of  the 
meat  chopper;  and  to  provide  a  simple 
easily  removed  cover  for  the  driving 
mechanism  of  a  meat  choppier. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  meat 
chopper  in  which  the  feeding  of  the 
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Buildings,  London,  W .C.  2,  price  is. 


meat  to  be  chopped  is  effected  by  a 
screw  feed  contained  within  a  down¬ 
wardly  inclined  cylinder,  the  screw 
being  driven  by  a  motor  having  its 
downwardly  inclined  axis  disposed 
transversely  to  that  of  the  cylinder, 
the  cylinder  and  the  motor  being  con¬ 
nected  by  a  boxlike  housing  enclosing 
the  driving  gearing  and  including  end 
flanges  perirendicular  to  a  base  part 
secured  to  the  motor  casing. 

606,704.  Toledo  Scale  Company. 


Trade  Marks 

The  list  of  trade  marks  of  interest 
to  readers  has  been  selected  from  the 
“Official  Trade  Marks  Journal"  and 
is  published  by  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The 
journal  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Build¬ 
ings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is.  weekly 
{annual  subscription  J2  105.). 

PREME-GUSD. — 659,424.  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  fruit  curds  for  filling  and 
decorating  cakes  and  confectionery. 
Lawrence  and  Hilton,  Limited,  481. 
Waterloo  Road,  Blackpool,  Lancs; 
Manufacturers. 

ENZEOON, — 659,869.  Edible  starches. 
National  Adhesives,  Limited,  105, 
Famham  Road,  Trading  Estate, 
Slough,  Bucks;  Manufacturers. 

IRIS.— ^59,870.  Canned  fruits  and 
canned  fruit  salad.  Henderson  and 
Liddel,  Limited,  trading  also  as 
Oinner,  Morton  and  Goddard,  10,  East- 
cheap,  London,  E.C.3:  Merchants. 
RAPTURE. — 661,828.  Chocolate  and 
non-medicated  confectionery,  W.  and 
M.  Duncan,  Limited,  27,  Beaverhall 
Road,  Edinburgh;  Manufacturers. 
PORRAL. — 662,283.  Dietetic  foods. 
Pred  Ashcroft,  Abbey  Terrace,  Barrow, 
near  Whalley,  Lancs;  Manufacturer. 
MARVITO. — ^2,891.  Infants’  and 
invalids’  foods.  Marshall’s  Proprie¬ 
taries,  Limited,  41-43,  Dockhead,^ 
Bermondsey,  London,  S.E.16;  Manu-' 
facturers  and  Merchants. 

FOAMALB. — 663,761.  Preparations 
of  albumen,  cornflour,  lactic  acid,  and 
acetic  acid,  for  use  in  the  confectionery 
trade.  John  H.  Robson  and  Company 
(Manufacturing  Ohemists),  Limited, 
Tynevale  Works,  High  Street,  New- 
bum-on-Tyne,  Northumberland;  Manu¬ 
facturing  Chemists. 

OAIRN  KITTIE.— 663,894.  Biscuits 
(other  than  biscuits  for  animals). 
McVitie  and  Price,  Limited,  The  St. 
Andrew  Biscuit  Works,  Robertson 
Avenue,  Edinburgh,  ii;  Manufac¬ 
turers, 


New  Companies 

Picklez  Products,  Limited.  (460678.) 
Brj’nawel,  New  Road,  Llandilo,  Car¬ 
marthenshire.  To  carry  on  business  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  pickles, 
sauces,  spices,  vinegars,  etc.  Nom. 
cap. :  £2,000  in  £i  shares.  Permt. 
dirs. :  C.  E.  Jones,  Brynawel,  New 
Road,  Llandilo,  Carmarthenshire; 
J.  O.  E.  Thomas,  Brynawel  Stores, 
New  Road,  Llandilo. 

Sapcote  Bakery,  Limited.  (460897.) 
19,  Leicester  Road,  Sapcote,  nr. 
Hinckley,  Leics.  To  take  over  busi¬ 
ness  carried  on  at  The  Bakery,  Sap¬ 
cote,  Leics.,  by  Bailey  and  Woodward. 
Nom.  cap. :  £2,500  in  £i  shares. 

Dirs. :  S.  Bailey,  17,  Leicester  Road, 
Sapcote,  nr.  Hinckley,  Leics.;  A.  D. 
Woodward,  19,  Leicester  Road,  Sap¬ 
cote,  nr.  Hinckley,  Leics. 

Walker  (Broadstairs),  Limited. 
(460927.)  84,  Church  Street,  St. 

Peters,  Broadstairs.  To  carry  on 
business  of  bakers,  confectioners,  etc. 
Nom.  cap. :  £2,500  in  £\  shares.  Dirs. : 
F.  Walker  (permt.  mang.  dir.)  and 
Mrs.  B.  H.  VValker,  84  Church  Street, 
St.  Peter’s,  Broadstairs. 

F.  Santoro,  Limited.  (461053.)  To 
carry  on  business  of  confectioners, 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  ice  cream, 
sweets  and  chocolates,  etc.  Nom. 
cap.:  ;^ioo  in  ;{i  shares.  Dirs.:  F. 
Santoro,  26,  Oakway,  Southgate, 
N.14;  F.  F.  Santoro,  26,  Oakway, 
Southgate,  N.14. 

Lloyds  Bakeries,  Limited.  (461070.) 
607,  Fishponds  Road,  Fishponds, 
Bristol.  To  take  over  business  carried 
on  as  “  Lloyds  ”  at  140,  Bell  Hill 
Road,  St.  George,  Bristol,  and  else¬ 
where.  Nom.  cap. :  ;^io,ooo  in  £i 
shares.  Dirs. :  W.  E.  Lloyd,  607, 
Fishponds  Road,  Fishponds,  Bristol; 

F.  A.  Lloyd,  12,  Warrington  Road, 
Brislington,  Bristol. 

Trade  Investments  (Bridgwater), 
Limited.  (462962.)  Fenco  Works, 
Lower  Bristol  Road,  Bridgwater.  To 
carry  on  industries  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and 
dealers  in  syrups,  fruit,  crystals,  ice, 
mineral  and  aerated  waters,  etc. 
Nom.  cap. :  £500  in  £i  shares.  Permt. 
dirs. :  R.  Squibbs,  42,  Durleigh  Road, 
Bridgwater;  R.  Biddiscombe,  119, 
Taunton  Road,  Bridgwater;  W.  O. 
Coate,  The  Elms,  Wembdon,  Bridg¬ 
water. 

G.  Howard  and  Son,  Limited. 

(463019.)  12,  Grove  Street,  Retford, 

Notts.  To  take  over  business  of 
bakers,  confectioners,  restaurant  pro¬ 
prietors,  etc.,  carried  on  at  Grove 
Street  and  The  Square,  Retford,  as 

G.  Howard  and  ^n.  Nom.  cap. : 
;^5,ooo  in  £i  shares  (2,000  cum.  pref.). 
Dirs. :  H.  D.  Howard,  Ridgeways, 
North  Road,  Retford  (permt.);  K.  D. 
Howard,  14,  Grove  Street,  Retford 
(permt.). 

Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  com¬ 
piled  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Company  Registration  Agents,  116, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2. 
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